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FOREWORD 
The special editorial committee takes pleasure in presenting the Athletics 
Number. As the reader works his way from page to page he will be impressed 


with the fact that all contributors found it hard to confine their discourse to 


athletics pure and simple. 


It was the common experience to start on athletics 


and find oneself writing presently about health. In such digression these writers 
but express the trend of the best thought of the day on physical education. 


ATHLETICS FOR ALL OR FOR 
THE FEW 


Are our modern public high schools to 
continue to provide participation in com- 
petitive athletic games and sports only for 
the few students who can qualify for mem- 
bership on interscholastic teams, or are they 
to provide as well for intramural games for 
all students? Are we to recognize the surg- 
ing interest for play and competitive sports 
on the part of the rank and file of our stu- 
dents, or are we to ignore it? 

The practice of far too many high schools 
in the past has been to provide athletic 
leadership for those who needed it least. 
In fact, under the guise of so-called phys- 
ical education, we have all too frequently 
overtrained and overworked the few to the 
point of their positive physical injury. 
High-school students under the stress of 
interschool competition and the urge to win 
on the part of overzealous coaches and self- 
seeking team followers have actually been 


MERLE PRUNTY 

S. O. Rorem 

A. G. OosTeRHOUS 

H. H. Ryan, Chairman 


exploited in an effort to uphold the “ honor 
of their school and the local town pride.” 

Interschool competition sanely conceived 
and directed is desirable. On the other 
hand, so is a comprehensive program of 
competitive seasonal sports for all students 
highly desirable. 

In progressive high schools, alert prin- 
cipals and directors of physical education 
are giving careful thought to the admin- 


. istration of a universal program of intra- 


mural athletics for all boys and girls by 
emphasizing games as a part of the physical- 
education curriculum and by employing 
teachers whose extracurricular responsibil- 
ity is that of directing seasonal intramural 
sports. Gradually, it is becoming the cus- 
tom for high schools to provide instructional 
leadership for, and sponsorship of partici- 
pation in, intramural game schedules after 
school hours and all day on Saturdays. 

It is the high school’s obligation to train 
youth, both for the appreciation of and in- 
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telligent participation in games and sports 
which have carry-over values in terms of 
adult leisure occupation. 

MERLE PRUNTY* 


FOR WHOSE BENEFIT? 


In the spring of 1930 the writer sent to 
the parents of the pupils of Wisconsin High 
School a proposal that the school abolish 
football in favor of an autumn program of 
athletics for all. Arguments for the plan 
were briefly given: the preoccupation of the 
physical director with the football campaign 
at the beginning of the year, when the health 
program for all pupils should be the prime 
consideration; the lack of a satisfactory 
practice field; the strain upon those ath- 
letes who played both football and basket- 
ball; the inadequacy of financial support; 
the tendency of the pupils to view the sport 
merely as entertainment, as shown by their 
meager attendance and the weekly raising 
of the question whether the Saturday after- 
noon movie was not, after all, more inter- 
esting. A questionnaire was enclosed in 
which the parents were asked to express 
their views upon the proposal. 

Many of the replies were so equivocal 
that it was difficult to know how to list 
them. All that could reasonably be con- 
strued as favorable to the continuation of 
football were so classified. Of the 320 
families which received the communication, 
185 replied. One hundred seven voted in 
favor of football, sixty-four against, and 
fourteen were neutral. 

The influence of the children in deter- 
mining these answers is hard to estimate. 
A few parents said that their own senti- 
ments were for the abolition of the sport, 


1 Mr. Prunty is the superintendent of schools at Tulsa, 
Oklahoma. For many years he was principal of Tulsa’s 
immense high school. No other school system has had 
more acute problems to face, problems of the type that 
arise from rapid community growth. The Tulsa methods 
of systematizing extracurricular activities of all kinds are 
well known. From his experiences Mr. Prunty, so it seems, 
has developed some positive convictions about athletics. 

H. H. R. 
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but that they were yielding to the pleas of 
the children in voting for its continuation. 

The local press took up the question at 
once. One reporter interviewed parents 
and obtained statements like these: “ Foot- 
ball should be continued in Wisconsin High 
and in every other school. Health pro- 
grams do not accomplish their purpose.” 
“ Football should be continued . . . be- 
cause it is good training. I will send my 
boys to —— High if football is abolished 
at Wisconsin High.” “. . . it is a fine 
thing for the young boy. It builds up their 
morals, makes them ready for the crises, 
and builds up their bodies.” 

Another reporter wrote: “The sport is 
one which tends to develop the manly traits 
in a youth and to keep him from the pool- 
rooms and the dance halls, at least during 
the season, and if he stays away during the 
fall months, the chances are that he will 
indulge in some sort of healthful exercise 
for the remainder of the school year and 
keep himself physically fit, which means 
that he will also be mentally alert. . . . 
Characteristics of leadership are soon de- 
veloped on the gridiron and, if a boy has 
the material in him, he soon becomes pol- 
ished and is able to stand on his two feet 
in any emergency. . . . no real honest-to- 
goodness boy would wish to enroll at a 
school where he couldn’t take a shot at the 
pigskin sport, the most colorful of amateur 
games. . .” (Italics are by the CLEARING 
House Editor.) 

Another writer began his column with a 
short but enthusiastic comment upon the 
excellent quality of beer to be had with 
little or no trouble in Milwaukee, then after 
touching upon other topics of the day came 
forth with the following: 


TO LAFF 


I see where Principal Ryan of Wisconsin High 
wants to abolish football at that school. Football 
is one athletic event that boys at that age that go 
to school, crave about. Its the real old American 
game for the youth. 


—_ = WD 
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EDITORIAL 


They will have no football. They will hold a 
maypole dance instead and all will dance around 
the pole and sing, ‘““O, Fudge.” 

Then the fall instead of football all the boys 
will go over to the football field. Run from post 
to goal post throwing daisies at each other. The 
referee will be dean of women at some college and 
umpire will be some one trom Zion City. The 
admission to get in will be, one big, red apple. 

The recent experience of a national or- 
ganization of high-school athletic interests 
in attempting to curtail and regulate invita- 
tion tournaments has brought out a similar 
response, and from the same kind of source. 
A metropolitan newspaper, through a sports 
writer, undertook to head off the movement 
by taking a poll of high-school principals 
and others interested in high-school ath- 
letics, and playing up the results in a light 
favorable to unregulated tournaments. 

The movement itself may or may not be 
a good one. The writer, for one, is in- 
clined to feel that such tournaments are 
quite desirable. The fact that they give 
certain boys a chance for a moment in the 
spotlight, which they could probably not 
gain otherwise, is to the credit of the tour- 
nament idea rather than the opposite. This 
is a big world, with a great variety of ac- 
tivities and interests; we have no business 
trying to restrict praise and glory in such 
a way that they may come only to those 
who make an all-A record in the classical 
course. And certainly no one who is fa- 
miliar with the fortunes of the University 
of Chicago athletic teams in recent years 
will accuse Old Man Stagg of using his 
high-school tournaments for recruiting pur- 
poses. 

One fact stands out, however, and that 
should give us pause. Health and physical 
efficiency have very little to do with the 
motives which prompt people to defend the 
idea of specialized sport unhampered by 
imposed restrictions. Whatever the real 
values of competitive athletics, it is not 
those values which keep up the institution. 
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The arguments about leadership, courage, 
and so on are the most palpable sort of 
rationalization. Nobody tries to determine 
scientifically what the outcomes of inter- 
scholastic sports are. There isn’t time after 
some one proposes to violate a sport; de- 
fense is an immediate necessity. When no 
such attack is under way there is no need 
to study the problem, since we already know 
what we want. 

The interscholastic game is essentially an 
exhibition. It means copy for the news- 
paper, thrills for the partisan, glory for the 
participant and his dad, revenue for the 
sport-goods manufacturer, fees for the coach 
who allows his name to be stamped on the 
football to make it sell, and something more 
than a competence for the star athlete who 
goes into the movies or into coaching. The 
writer is a football enthusiast who sees 
many games each year and makes at least 
one 1000-mile trip each fall to see some 
game of especial interest; he will probably 
keep that up as long as he is able and as 
long as the contests continue. But, in the 
interest of honesty, he will have to admit 
that his absorption in the sport is not de- 
rived from the placid contemplation of the 
bounding health of the young gentlemen 
who strive so earnestly upon the green- 
sward. 

The upshot of it all is that the profits 
from interscholastic games go to the vested 
interests and to the spectatcrs. The par- 
ticipant gets a lot of exercise and training, 
but at the cost of much expenditure of time 
and energy and thought which, for all we 
know, might be better invested. The game 
is less an occasion for the promotion of 
health, and more one for the expression of 
the skill of the coach and the hopes of the 
school. 

Perhaps our interscholastic athletic prac- 
tices are justifiable as they stand. At least, 
however, let us squarely face the fact that 
they are to be justified not as health mea- 
sures, but as entertainment: H. H. RYAN 
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THE WORK OF THE COMMITTEE ON INTERSCHOLASTIC ATHLETICS, 
NORTH CENTRAL ASSOCIATION 


E. E. Morey 


Eprtor’s Note: Mr. Morley is principal of the splendid new senior high school at Cleveland 
Heights, Ohio, and one of Superintendent Wiley's hustling crew. He is chairman of the North 
Central Association’s Committee on Interscholastic Athletics. He presents here an enlightening 
summary of the investigations of the committee to date. H. H. R. 


The Committee on Interscholastic Ath- 
letics in public secondary schools is now in 
the second year of its work. It was cre- 
ated at the March, 1929, meeting of the 
North Central Association for the purpose 
of “discovering what part interscholastic 
athletics play in the educational program 
of North Central high schools.” 

The Committee made its first report to 
the secondary commission in March, 1930. 
Among other things this study revealed the 
following things: 

1. Practically every school in the North 
Central Association engages in one or more 
forms of interscholastic sport. 

2. Football and basketball are the most 
popular sports and the ones for which a 
definite program is provided under the 
financial support of the Board of Educa- 
tion. 

3. In the limited number of schools stud- 
ied, about one boy in each five enrolled 
secures direct benefit from participation in 
these sports, and considerably more than 
half of those included in the football squads 
are likewise later in the basketball squad. 

4. More than half of the schools have 
curtailed schoolwork once or more during 
the year by shortening the school day to 
provide time for games. 

5. Basketball games are scheduled and 
played frequently on nights other than Fri- 
day or Saturday. 

6. About 60 per cent of the schools in- 
cluded in the investigation permit rallies 
and victory assemblies on school time. 

7. Nearly three fourths of the schools ad- 
mit that their programs of interscholastic 
competition have phases that are education- 
ally not fully satisfactory. 


8. A surprisingly large majority of the 
principals expressed themselves as favoring 
a four-subject rule for scholastic eligibility 
to replace the rule enforced in most States 
requiring “ passing in three subjects.” 

9. The number of contests scheduled is 
undoubtedly excessive in many schools. 
Especially is this true when after such a 
long schedule (in some cases, twenty games 
or more) a team is sent into one or more 
tournaments. 

On the basis of information gained 
through its first year of study, the Commit- 
tee has set for itself the task of formulating 
a set of guiding principles and objectives 
to represent the policy of the North Central 
Association regarding interscholastic ath- 
letics. The Committee further proposes to 
investigate the advisability of the North 
Central Association’s extending its policies, 
regulations, and standards to include— 

a) proposals for limiting the number of 
interscholastic contests in each sport in any 
high school. 

b) limiting or abolishing participation by 
member schools in all athletic tournaments 
seeking to determine State, regional, sec- 
tional, or national championships and in all 
invitational tournaments. 

The principles and objectives proposed 
by the Committee are listed below. Each 
principal of North Central high schools will 
express his reaction to the validity and 
practical worth of these principles when he 
makes his annual report to the secondary 
commission in November. 

1. Athletics offers one means of attain- 
ing the educational objectives set forth in 
the Cardinal Principles of Secondary Edu- 
cation. They contribute to the health, 
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leisure time, citizenship, and character ob- 
jectives. 

2. All athletic competition in high schools 
should contribute to the physical-education 
program and should constitute an integral 
and important part of it. 

3. The administration of athletics should 
respect the personality of players and should 
not violate sound pedagogic theory by ex- 
ploiting individuals for the glory of the 
town, the school, or the coach. 

4. The activities of a school should not 
be limited to the four major sports, since 
athletics, to be educative, should iorm 
habits, skills, and attitudes which carry over 
into later life. To conform to this principle, 
more attention should be given to the minor 
sports, tennis, golf, swimming, volley ball, 
handball, etc. 

5. Under a democratic school administra- 
tion, each pupil is entitled to an opportun- 
ity, equal with every other pupil, to profit 
by the free instruction of the school up to 
the limit of his capacity. The development 
of “ superathletes ” in high school may con- 
stitute a violation of this principle. 

6. Public high schools are provided and 
supported by the people to train better citi- 
zens. Athletics in tax-supported high 
schools should be examined to determine 
whether they contribute to such an educa- 
tional aim. 

7. The administration of all athletic con- 
tests participated in by the school should be 
entirely controlled by school authorities. 

8. The physical-education program, in- 
cluding athletics, should encourage pupil 
initiative, responsibility, and leadership. 
Some types of coaching employed may vio- 
late this principle. 

9. Sportsmanship ideals apply equally to 
player and spectator—to winning and los- 
ing. Fair play, courtesy, generosity, self- 
control, and friendly feeling for the oppos- 
ing school should not be sacrificed in the 
desire to win. 

10. The outcomes of athletics in right at- 
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titudes, fruitful knowiedge, moral habits, 
and useful skills which will contribute to 
the pupil’s future satisfaction in life should 
form the immediate educational objectives 
of these activities. Sufficient skill to create 
an abiding interest in a few active sports by 
every pupil in the school is not too high an 
ideal for which to strive. What the crowd 
wants and will pay for is not always neces- 
sarily educational for player or spectator. 

The attitude of this Committee is favor- 
able towards interscholastic athletics in 
every high school providing they form in 
reality an integral part of the whole phys- 
ical-education and health program of the 
school. The Committee further asserts that 
definite tangible values are contributed by a 
well-administered program of athletics, and 
among these values may be listed the fol- 
lowing : 

1. Stimulation of loyalty and school spirit 
among the student body. 

2. Encouragement of good sportsmanship 
and fair play among contestants and spec- 
tators. 

3. An outlet for the excess energy and 
spirit of boys at a time in their life when 
such energies might otherwise be dissipated 
disastrously. 

4. A means of uniting community inter- 
est in the school by awakening a universal 
response. 

On the other hand, the Committee recog- 
nizes certain dangers which may easily in- 
validate and destroy all the advantages 
which interscholastic athletics may bring. 
Such phases as the following are likely to 
contribute most of the dangers and disad- 
vantages of athletics. 

1. Excluding from coaching and practice 
all pupils except those of outstanding ath- 
letic ability. 

2. Allowing rivalry between schools to 
develop into ill will and hatred. 

3. Loose administration of eligibility 
regulations. 
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to appreciate effort and spirit. 

5. Excessively long playing schedules, 
outside interference with school control, 
overemphasis on championships, lack of 
proper medical examination of athletes, dis- 
couraging initiative by ‘“ overcoaching,” 


special privileges to athletes, etc. 
We recognize the difficulties incident to 
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4. Overemphasis of winning and failure 


planning, coaching, financing, and admin- 
istering the program of interscholastic ath- 
letics in many places. But we have seen 
examples in certain schools of the almost 
ideal athletic administration. At present, 
therefore, the Committee can hope for little 
more than the encouragement of frank dis- 
cussion of problems and serious, intelligent 
self-examination of the athletic programs 
among member schools of this Association. 


GeorceE LITTLE 


Eprtor’s Nore: Mr. Little is director of physical education at the University of Wisconsin. 
He has attracted attention through his vision of the possibilities of the expansion of the athletic 
program to include the entire student body, and through his energetic development of such a plan 
at Wisconsin. He has graciously consented to set forth in this article a description of the essen- 
tials of an intramural program as his experience has pointed them out. . 


The chief problem confronting those in 
charge of physical education at the present 
day, I believe, is to incorporate all forms 
of sport into a department of physical edu- 
cation, and then in turn incorporate, with 
the codperation of academic authorities, 
physical education with education. Assum- 
ing that school sports belong to the school, 
therefore, they should be so directed as to 
extend the benefits derived therefrom to 
each student who is physically able to par- 
ticipate. 

During the past ten years, there has been 
a gradual improvement of standards in the 
development of what is known as intra- 
mural athletics in high schools as well as 
universities and colleges. The word “ in- 
tramural” means between the walls, and 
refers to competition between groups of the 
same campus. The factors most necessary 
for the success of intramural athletics in 
schools of any size are the following: 

1. Capable leadership and instruction 

2. Adequate facilities 

3. A natural basis of competition includ- 
ing size, weight, and age of participants 

4. The response, which in most cases will 
be favorable if the three above named fac- 
tors are prevalent 


Before we attempt to analyze carefully 
the situation as to what may constitute suc- 
cess in intramural sports, it might be appro- 
priate to define the objectives. These may 
be listed as follows: 

1. To provide an opportunity for each 
student to participate in supervised sport 
activities at least three times a week 

2. To provide further a field of compe- 
tition in which students of average or less 
than average athletic ability may participate 
on a basis of equality in weight, height, and 


3. To provide an opportunity for the 
same students to test their skills with the 
best talent in the school as eventual or po- 
tential members of the varsity teams 

For the past five and one-half years it has 
been my pleasure to have been associated 
with a university that encourages research 
in all fields of educational endeavor. Dur- 
ing that time, because of such encourage- 
ment, it has been possible to glean certain 
facts upon which conclusions can be further 
based regarding the future conduct of in- 
tramural sports. 

I have heard constantly during the past 
ten years that football would not thrive as 
an intramural sport. Because of this con- 
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tention and because of its prominence as an 
intercollegiate sport, I felt there existed a 
challenge that might be accepted. Accord- 
ingly, we set out three years ago to provide 
instruction, facilities, and equipment of a 
protective character for our university men, 
in an effort to see if it were not possible 
to make football not only an intercollegiate 
sport but also a campus sport, in which at 
least fifteen per cent of the total male popu- 
lation of our student body might participate 
if they wished. 

The results of this experiment have been 
most gratifying, largely because of the fine 
response accorded this movement by our 
student body. We were able to prove there- 
fore during the three years of the progress 
of this experiment the following points: 

1. That a favorable response might be 
expected on the part of six hundred or more 
men in the various playing leagues 

2. That it was possible to ensure protec- 
tion for these squads by the use of reno- 
vated equipment which was cast off by the 
varsity, junior varsity, and freshman squads 
—furnished at a most reasonable sum 

3. That further protection could be en- 
sured to the players by means of an inex- 
pensive training system, which was greatly 
augmented by the splendid codperation of 
the university health service 

4. That locker room and bathing facili- 
ties could be provided 

5. That the contention of the critics of 
football to the effect that football was 
merely a gladiatorial game was disproved 

6. That the theory of softness of the 
younger generation was not valid 

7. That instruction and officiating could 
be provided at a very nominal cost 

8. That the carryover injuries after foot- 
ball season were limited to a very few and 
that they were entirely eliminated by the 
following February 

9. That the competition was democratic 
in spirit and conduct 
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10. That daily practice and participation 
games consumed but little time on the part 
of the student, averaging one and one-half 
hours four days per week 

11. That the plan afforded an opportunity 
for the development of leaders in the under- 
graduate body. Responsibility for the con- 
duct of all competitive games was placed 
entirely upon the undergraduates. 

12. That an opportunity was afforded 
participants to be recommended for ad- 
vancement to the varsity squad 

It is fair to assume that a sport as in- 
tensive as football might be one of the most 
difficult to promote as an intramural ac- 
tivity. Therefore, it is easy to understand 
why tennis and golf, especially important 
because of their carryover value into after 
life, might be fully as popular in our 
schools. 

The only possible way to advise any one 
to proceed with a program is to present 
certain facts gleaned from experience. 
Therefore, it might be appropriate at this 
time to point out some of the difficulties 
involved in promoting an extensive program 
of intramural sport. As indicated earlier 
in this article, capable leadership and in- 
struction are essential for its success. 


LEADERSHIP AND INSTRUCTION 

In a school of any size there are always 
certain members of the faculty who are 
quite willing to assist in promoting intra- 
mural sports. Their aid can be enlisted in 
certain peak seasons for the purpose of 
teaching the art of the particular activities 
in which they are most interested. This 
has been found to be a most helpful means 
of manning a program. 

In our own case, we find that by utilizing 
our seniors in the four-year professional 
course as practice teachers, we are able to 
teach various fundamentals to the respec- 
tive squads and by so doing develop these 
same young potential coaches as capable in- 
structors. In camps where a program 
similar to that of the high school has been 
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found to be successful, camp counselors 
have been very helpful in this respect. 

It has been my observation, however, that 
unless group leaders in intramural sport 
know the fundamentals of the activities they 
are expected to teach, their work will be 
most unsuccessful. It is natural for boys 
to look up to their instructors if they pos- 
sess superior knowledge, but not so if their 
group leaders must rely on bluff. 

It is especially pleasing to encounter the 
unselfishness usually exhibited by under- 
graduates and academic instructors who 
help with this program. As for the phys- 
ical-education staff itself, it is possible with 
the proper kind of financial support to pro- 
vide considerable teaching and organizing 
talent along this line. For the purpose of 
training four times a week one hundred 
fifty male students in the Wisconsin League 
in football each fall, we are able to use eight 
professional-course seniors and one paid 
assistant. For other sports where the in- 
struction is not quite so intensive and where 
the playing is somewhat more spontaneous, 
fewer instructors could be used for a group 
of similar size. 


FACILITIES 


The second problem confronting a suc- 
cessful intramural sport program is the one 
of obtaining adequate facilities. It is per- 
fectly possible, I believe, for any head of a 
physical-education department to enlist the 
coéperation of an open-mihded school 
board, board of regents, or governing body 
of any character, if the appeal is made from 
the standpoint of reaching the mass. In. 
most cases, I feel sure, codperation will be 
forthcoming. 

At the University of Wisconsin we were 
able to secure the use of thirteen acres of 
land adapted for agricultural purposes in 
substitution for the sum of $50,000 taken 
from athletic receipts for the purpose of 
building university dormitories. This land 
was most conveniently located on the 
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campus along the shores of Lake Mendota 
and adjacent to the newly built men’s dormi- 
tories. In 1926, however, it was unfit for 
use as playing fields. For the meager sum 
of approximately $1,000, we were able. to 
plow, drag, roll, and surface the plot. It 
was already well drained, which eliminated 
some expense, and through the cooperation 
of our agricultural-engineering department, 
which furnished three tractors and ground- 
plowing equipment, we were able to place 
this area in condition for baseball, football, 
playground, and diamond ball. I cite this 
because so often people are discouraged in 
an effort to provide playing areas, because 
of insufficient funds. 

We have since developed a tennis area, 
including thirteen tennis courts, a sixth- 
mile track, adequate provision for all field 
events, three regulation baseball diamonds, 
and four playing gridirons. These make up 
an intramural area where in the fall and 
spring a large portion of our student body 
derives a great deal of pleasure. I do not 
think that a modern university is any better 
equipped than is a high school, preparatory 
school, or a small college. The problem 
rests largely with the director of physical 
education and the school authorities. There 
has been much buck passing regarding the 
responsibility for making such areas avail- 
able to student bodies, by those responsible 
for education, who are also responsible for 
intramural sports. 


BASIS OF COMPETITION 

After we have succeeded in supplying our 
students with capable instructors and have 
provided adequate facilities, the response or 
turnout is usually gratifying. How long 
they remain depends upon the interest 
manifested in competition. Our summer 


school class in Organization and Admin-— 


istration, consisting of thirty-three members 
representing thirty-three different schools 
and twelve States, conducted a survey per- 
taining to high-school sports in 1929. This 
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survey revealed some very interesting in- 
formation regarding not only the number of 
sports sponsored in interscholastic and in- 


tramural athietics, but also the solution of 


the problem of an acceptable basis of com; 
petition in intramural activities. Nineteen 
found that classes included also gym classes 
as the best and most acceptable basis. Nine 
found the homeroom as most convenient. 
The remainder placed considerable emphasis 
upon the use of classification of weight, 
height, and age. It seems fair to assume 


that equality of competition is just as im-_ 
portant in the promotion of interscholastic | 


sports as in intercollegiate contests. For 
that reason it will be necessary for us in 
solving this problem to take into considera- 
tion the size, weight, and height of the indi- 
vidual boy. 

At the University of Wisconsin we have 
found that the old idea of freshman, sopho- 
more, junior, and senior competition does 
not furnish nearly so satisfactory a basis 
of natural rivalry as that of the dormitory, 
the fraternity, the church, and Wisconsin 
league groups. Basic units employed for 
the stimulation of rivalry can be used 
throughout the year or years for the con- 
duct of successful competition in at least 
twenty single intramural sport activities. 
THE EMPLOYMENT OF SEASONAL ACTIVITIES 

Our aim should be not merely to control 
sports, but to promote them. They should 
be promoted from two main standpoints: 
first, the numbers participating in them, 
and second, the number of sports employed 
in a program. 

Because of the vast differences in the 
physiological make-up of individuals, it is 
oftentimes true that a man is adapted for 
an activity quite different from the sports 
holding the more popular appeal. In cases 
where facilities are limited an effort should 
be made, of course, to limit the number of 
sports. It is better to promote successfully 
four or five activities to which boys are 
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well adapted and from which benefits by 
participation naturally accrue. 

It is quite important to emphasize the 
value of certain types of sport that might 
well be classed as follows: 

Carryover sports: tennis, golf, swim- 
ming, track and field sports, handball, base- 
ball, bowling, gymnastics, and skating, all 
have important values to the adult after 
leaving school. They are games that can 
be played in after life when some type o 
healthful recreation is highly desirable. 

Group body contact sports: football, bas- 
ketball, water polo, and ice hockey are team 
games exacting a definite amount of prep- 
aration for the purpose of successful team 
They are most useful in that they 
teach unselfishness and subordination of 
self to the best interests of the team. They 
are also useful to their participants during 
school life in teaching a much needed lesson 
from hard knocks. They are not so valu- 
able for their carryover value in after life 
and therefore would not do as a complete 
athletic program. 

Individual body contact sports: boxing 
and wrestling have their values worthy of 
promotion in a school, camp, or recreational 
program. Not only do they teach some- 
thing of the art of self-defense but they 
exemplify the type of activity in which the 
responsibility for self-defense rests entirely 
upon a single individual. In this age of 
automobiles, airplanes, and cosmetics, they 
certainly should have a place in American 
sports. 

Naturally then, climate has much to do’ 
with planning seasonal sports. It has been 
our experience that seasonal activities might’ 
well be classified as follows: 

Fall: Football—regular 

Touch football 

Cross country 

Outdoor track and field events 
Swimming 

Rowing 
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Winter: Indoor track and field events 
Basketball 
Boxing 
Wrestling 
Water polo 
Ice hockey 
Swimming 
Handball 
Skating 
Gymnastics 
Bowling 
Spring: Baseball 
Diamond ball 
Outdoor track and field events 
Tennis 
Golf 
Swimming 
Rowing 
In order to encourage participation in the 
above seasonal sports we have learned by 
experience that credit for required physical 
education may well be granted, provided 
this type of competition and recreation is 
properly supervised by capable instructors. 
CONDUCT OF COMPETITION 
In all competitive intramural sports, it 
is absolutely necessary to play the game ac- 
cording to rules agreed upon in advance 
and strictly observed throughout competi- 
tion. This requires capable officiating, 
responsible leaders, and a sportsmanlike 
attitude on the part of the participants. 
The following set of rules has been found 
practical in our own department in which 
6,600 participations were registered last 
year, including about four thousand differ- 
ent men. 


INTRAMURAL RULES 
Eligibility 
Sec. 1 —All students of the university shall be 
eligible to enter any activity promoted by the 
department, except as provided later in this article. 
Sec. 2—(a) A student who has received the 
varsity award (W) shall not be eligible 
to compete in that particular sport. 
(b) A student who has received an AWA 
award on a team may not compete on a 
team in that particular sport. 
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Sec. 3—No individual who has been a member 
of a varsity squad at the time of a regularly scheduled 
varsity game, or who joins the varsity squad after 
the starting of the intramural season in that sport, 
shall play on an intramural team in that sport, or 
any other sport, during the same season. 

Sec. 4—No regular members of the frosh or B 
squads shall compete on intramural teams in the 
same sport that season. All individuals who are 
members of these squads one day prior to the 
opening of the intramural season shall be considered 
as regular members. 

Sec. 5—A student barred from varsity athletics 
because of professionalism, shall be barred from 
those branches of intramural athletics in which he 
has broken amateur regulations. 

Sec. 6—All regular members or pledges, who are 
eligible as above, are eligible to compete with their 
fraternity team, provided that all such members 
and pledges are registered with the dean as such. 
Any person not so registered is ineligible. 

Sec. 7—A team shall forfeit any contest in which 
they use an ineligible player. 

Sec. 8—Any player using an assumed name shall 
be barred from all intramural sports during the 
season (fall, winter, spring) in which the offense was 
committed. 

Protests 

Sec. 1—All protests must be made in writing to 
the intramural director within twenty-four hours 
after the contest in question. 

Sec. 2—Both contestants and the officials in 
charge shall be permitted to present their version 
of the case before a decision is made. 

Forfeits 

If a team or contestant fails to appear at the 
appointed place within ten minutes after the 
scheduled time for a contest, the official in charge 
may, at his own discretion, declare the contest 
forfeited to the team or contestant ready to play. 
Postponement 

Sec. 1—No regular, scheduled games may be 
postponed without the consent of the intramural 
department. Teams are warned not to accept 
notification of a postponement from any one except 
the director or his assistants. Teams agreeing to a 
postponement without the department's consent are 
both liable to a penalty of a forfeit. 

Sec. 2—Teams whose games are postponed will 
hold themselves in readiness to play such a game 
with only twelve hours’ notice. 


POINT SYSTEM: Tournaments 
Major Sports 
Touch football, varsity football, bowling, 
basketball, baseball 
Entrance—S0 points 
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Additional for games won—100 points 
Winner receives total of 150 points 


Additional for games won—S50 points 
Winner receives total of 75 points 
Meets 
Major Sports 
Indoor track, outdoor track 
Entrance—40 points 
Additional for place won—60 points 
Winner receives total of 100 points 
Intermediate Sports 
Cross country 
Entrance—30 points 
Additional for place won—45 points 
Winner receives total of 75 points 


Minor Sports 
Free throwing, swimming 
Entrance—20 points 
Additional for place won—30 points 
Winner receives total of 50 points 
To qualify for ‘‘entrance points” in any sport, a 
team must be represented by at least the minimum 
number of contestants required for that sport, and 


not forfeit more than one game of their schedule. 
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The additional points shall be awarded on the basis 
of the number of games or points won in proportion 
to the number won by the championship team, 
which receives the maximum of ‘‘additiona] points.” 
The minimum number of contestants required for 
entrance points in the following sports are: 


As incentives to competition, we have 
found the opportunity for advancement to 
varsity squads, and the point system of 
awards as explained herein, to be sufficient 
to create a most intense interest in most of 
our intramural activities. 

If sports, properly supervised and suf- 
ficiently well planned to enlist the clean par- 
ticipation of our young men, are beneficial 
to a few boys, is it not fair to assume that 
they will be beneficial to a much larger 
group, and that all who are physically fit 
should participate? 


GALEN JONES 


Eprtor’s Note: Mr. Jones is assistant superintendent of schools at Tulsa, in charge of 
secondary schools. He is one of the outstanding educators summoned by Superintendent Prunty 
to carry out Tulsa’s forward-looking program of curriculum construction and general rejuve- 
nation. He presents here a systematic view of a physical-education program. H. H. R. 


The materials and procedures presented 
in this discussion are drawn largely from 
the physical-education and athletic program 
which is in operation in the Tulsa secondary 
schools. The article purposes to describe 
actual practices. When aims or plans not 
in operation are depicted, they are so desig- 
nated. 

It is not the function of this treatise to 
present the purposes of physical education. 
It is pertinent, however, to state that the 
viewpoint of the writer is that outlined in 
The New Physical Education by Wood and 
Cassidy (Macmillan, 1927). Another ex- 
cellent, short answer to the question, “What 


is Physical Education?” is to be found in 
an article by Jay B. Nash in this Journal.* 
Dr. Nash lists the objectives of physical 
education as: 

Development of organic power 

Development of mentimotor power 

Development of impulses 

Development of judgments 

Establishing proper standards of behavior 


PHYSICAL AND MEDICAL EXAMINATIONS 


The first necessity to the administering 
of an efficient physical-education and ath- 
letic program is a thoroughgoing physical 


1 IV, 3, November, 1929, pp. 163-167. 
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and medical examination. In Tulsa the data 
from both physical and medical examina- 
tions are recorded on one card which is 
8% by 11 inches in size and provides for a 
continuous and cumulative record for a 
space of six years, or the normal secondary- 
school period. The physical-education di- 
rectors can make partial examination of all 
items, but the school physician must ex- 
amine all pupils. The items printed on the 
card are: 1. Section and Period; 2. Age; 
3. Height; 5. Normal Weight; 6. Nutri- 
tion Inspection; 7. Heart; 8. Lungs; 9. 
Skin; 10. Eyes; 11. Nose; 12. Teeth; 13. 
Gums; 14. Throat and Tonsils; 15. Skel- 
eton, a. Deviation of spine, b. Shoulders, 
c. Hips, d. Rotation; 16. Defects in Pos- 
ture, a. Head, b. Shoulders, c. Back 1) 
Upper 2) Lower, d. Chest, e. Abdomen; 
17. Posture Grade; 18. Feet, a. Lateral, 
b. Transverse, c. H. V.; 19. Genitals; 20. 
Menstruation, a. Pain, b. Length of period, 
c. Interval; 21. Correctives. Records are 
made according to this key: V—O. K., X 
—Slight Abnormality, XX—Serious Abnor- 
mality. The back of the card is ruled for 
a record of “Corrections.” Prescriptions 
made both by the doctor and physical direc- 
tor are recorded here with results by years. 
We have found that both health and 
physical-education instruction are dependent 
upon adequate records, religiously kept. 
Failure to secure regular and sufficient med- 
ical service forces physical directors to “ in- 
spect ” on some items listed in the foregoing 
paragraph which only a licensed physician 
should pass on. This experience is com- 
mon to many cities and indicates one of the 
most urgent needs for an efficient program 
of physical education. A description farther 
on in this article reveals how fundamental 
the record is to the program. 


PROGRAM OF HEALTH INSTRUCTION 


Health education, as defined by Wood 
and Cassidy, “is the sum of experiences 
in school and elsewhere, which favorably in- 
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fluence habits, attitudes, and knowledge 
relating to individual, community, and 
racial health.” Consequently, health in- 
struction is the problem of the whole school, 
involving every teacher and department, and 
demanding a sanitary, hygienic physical en- 
vironment. A definite program of health 
instruction is, perhaps, more closely related 
to the physical-education program than to 
any other. As Jay B. Nash points out,? 
“The desire to follow health rules must 
have its mainspring in the assurance that it 
will aid children in doing the things they 
want to do.” Alert teachers of physical edu- 
cation do, through the regular activities and 
the comprehensive intramural athletic pro- 
gram, create the desire for youth to be most 
fit to achieve their best records and accom- 
plishments in sports, games, and group 
contests. 


In the Tulsa junior high schools, health 
instruction is considered on days when in- 
clement weather forbids out-of-door activi- 
ties. Since the gymnasium facilities are 
inadequate to an activities program, the 
pupils are in a mood to receive instruction 
concerning health. In the senior high 
school, health instruction is scheduled for 
Friday of each week. The department di- 
rectors are skilled in presenting the health 
problem, and handle these lectures and dis- 
cussions. Occasionally the instruction is 
given with each pupil studying his own 
physical and medical records, noting its 
implications personally as the director pre- 
sents the meanings. The girls’ department 
uses silhouettograph pictures which reveal 
skeleton and posture defects. Several 
health lectures are devoted to the signifi- 
cance of the silhouettograph picture, each 
girl holding her own for personal study. 

The skill requisite to effective health 
teaching is one of the major challenges to 
physical-education instructors. Fortunate 
is the secondary school which has one or 


* Op-cit. p. 167, 
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more teachers who can stimulate genuine 
interest in health matters. 

Graded instruction in health has been 
worked out by several city systems. Tulsa 
is attacking this problem and hopes to de- 
termine the content by the experience of 
qualified teachers. 


USE OF FINDINGS FROM EXAMINATIONS IN 
THE PHYSICAL-EDUCATION PROGRAM 


Ideally the whole physical-education pro- 
gram should be based upon the findings of 
the physical and medical examinations. The 
use of the records in health instruction has 
already been pointed out. Description of 
the use of the findings is best treated by 
sexes. 

Boys: For some years the director 
grouped the boys for physical-education 
classes on the basis of a classification index 
obtained from the following formula: 
(age in years X 4) + height in inches 

weight pounds Bays weet on 
the basis of these indices. It was found 
from considerable experience that the boys 
were thus grouped homogeneously and that 
they were happier when competing and play- 
ing with other boys of approximate ability. 

The physical-education program for boys 
calls for outdoor activities for the first 
twelve weeks of the school year, indoor for 
the second twelve weeks, and outdoor the 
third twelve weeks. It is to be kept in 
mind that the boys are grouped homo- 
geneously as described in the foregoing 
paragraph. The out-of-doors program con- 
sists for those weighing one hundred thirty 
pounds and over, of football, soccer, tag 
football, speed ball, tennis, track, and kitten 
league ball (played with a nine-inch play- 
ground ball using an overhand throw). 

The indoor program consists of gym- 
nasium work, swimming, boxing, wrestling, 
indoor track, and basketball. In each ac- 
tivity the first ten minutes of the period are 


used in warming-up exercises consisting of 
maneuvers in the sport in which they will 
participate that period. For instance, the 
warming-up exercises in basketball are made 
up of such activities as pivoting. Instruc- 
tions for warming up are mimeographed 
and posted on the bulletin boards in the re- 
spective rooms. Following the warming-up 
period come twenty-five to thirty minutes 
of perspiring activity followed by a shower 
and dressing. 

Girls: The girls’ physical-education pro- 
gram merits rather comprehensive descrip- 
tion. Each girl is required to take three 
hours of physical education a week for one 
semester and two hours a week the next 
semester. Physical education is combined 
with chorus in the sophomore year and with 
homecrafts in the junior year; that is, 
physical education is scheduled three days 
and homecrafts the other two of the week. 
Seniors may elect physical education daily 
or in either section (Section I meets three 
times a week and Section II, twice a week). 
The foregoing schedule also applies to boys. 
One year of swimming and one year of 
gymnastics—tennis, sports, games, and 
natural gymnastics—constitute the depart- 
ment requirement. A girl who has had one 
year of swimming and who is ready to pass 
her Red Cross Life Saving test may substi- 
tute one semester of swimming for one 
semester of gymnastics. 

Each period of the day the girls who pre- 
sent doctors’ certificates, all girls who were 
not dismissed from the individual gym dur- 
ing the previous semester, and those who 
show the need of it after physical examina- 
tions are made, are enrolled in the individual 
gymnastics class. Those girls wishing to 
enroll in swimming are permitted to do so 
up to the limit of the pool (30). Tennis 
is offered each hour for those who wish to 
enroll. All the remaining girls are divided 
according to their classes, sophomore, 
junior, and senior. These classes rotate as 
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to activities, having folk dancing one day 
and sports, gymnastics, and games the other 
days. 

Each girl is given an examination at the 
beginning and close of each year by the 
staff of the physical-education department, 
the nurse, and the director of health educa- 
tion, who is a doctor of medicine. This 
examination includes the silhouettograph 
picture. (The use of the silhouettograph 
is described in Wood and Cassidy’s The 
New Physical Education, pages 391-398.) 
The girls who are enrolled in the individual 
gym are given an additional examination 
in the middle of the year and at any other 
time when they individually request one. 

A nutrition class is made up of all who 
are ten per cent or more underweight. This 
group goes to the cafeteria twice daily, at 
ten and at three o'clock, for milk and 
graham crackers. Bad cases of nutrition 
are enrolled in individual gym and assigned 
to rest part of each physical-education 
period. 

No girl is excused at any time; she must 
dress each day to receive credit for her 
work. During her menstrual period she 
does not partake in running, jumping, or 
hanging activities. If at this time she does 
not feel able to take the other activities, 
she may have permission to go to the indi- 
vidual gym or to the rest room. Girls from 
the swimming classes take regular or indi- 
vidual gymnastics during this time. 

A rest room is maintained for girls from 
the individual gym, especially for cases of 
heart lesions, nutrition, and appendicitis. 
Girls returning to school after illnesses and 
emergency cases may have permission to 
use the rest room. A selected monitor 
from the Girls’ Athletic Association who 
takes her study period in the rest room has 
charge of each hour. 

A shower is required after each period 
of activity. Those enrolled in swimming 
are required to take a soap shower before 
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putting on their suits. A record of showers 
is kept by the instructors, who sit at a table 
and check their rolls as the girls report on 
their way out of the shower room. Girls 
not able to take showers take a rub down 
instead. This consists of rubbing the entire 
body with the wet end of a towel, followed 
by a dry rub. These are reported in the 
same manner as the shower. A shower or 
a rubdown must be recorded for each girl. 
Space forbids the detailed description of 
the administrative techniques used in man- 
aging a large department involving approxi- 
mately one thousand four hundred girls, 
the specific lesson plans and operation of a 
class period, the seasonal division of activi- 
ties, and the physical outlay needed for the 
proper administering of a vital program. 
Interested persons may write to Miss Helen 
O. Carlson, Director of Girls’ Physical 
Education, Tulsa Public Schools. 


THE INTRAMURAL AND EXTRACURRICULAR 
PROGRAM 


The intramural activities present the 
school’s best opportunity to challenge 
youth’s energy and train in health and phys- 
ical efficiency, to develop the nerves, mus- 
cular skills, and to provide for leisure play 
and character development. During the 
past school year in Tulsa there were for 
boys 2,920 intramural contests, involving 
6,084 boys and 42,824 participations. This 
schedule included wrestling, boxing, life 
saving, water basketball, water polo, base- 
ball, basketball, football, tennis, track, and 
swimming. In this diversified program 
ninety-two per cent of the boys in the de- 
partment have taken a part in some phase 
of the work; hence the development of the 
entire group instead of the specialization 
of a few athletes who are on the inter- 
scholastic teams. 

The seasonal activities of the boys’ intra- 
mural program are fall, winter, and spring 
activities. They are: Fall—football, touch 
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football, tennis, swimming, basketball- 
(which runs from 8.15 to 5.00 each Satur- 
day) wrestling, boxing, track (including 
events suited to the boys, such as sprinting, 
jumping, hurdles, and shot). Winter—in- 
door track, water basketball, water polo, 
wrestling, boxing, basketball, and ping-pong 
and quoits for heart cases, cripples, and 
defectives. Spring—kitten league ball, 
speed ball, swimming, baseball, wrestling, 
track, boxing (outdoors) and tennis. 

The director of the department makes the 
schedule for the whole year in advance. 
This is mimeographed and bound, compris- 
ing about fifty sheets. A competent clerical 
assistant is indispensable to the administer- 
ing of this program. Emblems and letters 
are given to the championship teams in the 
respective sports. 

The girls’ extraclass program does not 
involve as large # percentage of the girls. 
However, their activities are enthusiastically 
supported. Each instructor is assigned to 
four after-school contests each week. The 
following schedule is typical of the activi- 
ties: 


Class Sport Days Instructor 
Sophomores Hockey Mondayand Thursday 1 
Sophomores Volley ball Tuesday and Friday 1 
Juniors Hockey Tuesday and Friday 2 
Juniors Volley ball Monday and Thursday 2 
Seniors Hockey Mondayand Thursday 3 
Seniors Volley ball Tuesday and Friday 3 
Advanced Dancing Tuesday and Friday 5 
Beginning Dancing Monday and Friday 5 
All Plunges Monday and Friday 6 
All Tennis Monday, Tuesday, 
Thursday, and 
Friday 1, 2, 3, 4 


In the winter season tennis is dropped and 
instructors give one evening each to ice 
skating in Tulsa’s great ice palace. 

Odd Wednesdays: Girls’ Athletic Asso- 
ciation 

Even Wednesdays: Outing Club 

The intramural activities change by sea- 
sons as shown in the following schedule: 
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Seasons Major Sports Minor S ports 
Pall Hockey Volley ball 
Sept. Oct. Nov. Tennis 
Dancing 
Winter Basketball Dancing 
Dec. Jan. Feb. Swimming 
Early Spring Baseball Dancing 
March and April Tennis 
Late Spring Track Archery 
April and May Horseshoes 


Intramural round-robin tournaments are 
held in each sport except dancing, swim- 
ming, tennis, archery, and track. A dancing 
demonstration is given, as well as a track 
meet and a swimming meet. 


INTERSCHOLASTIC ATHLETICS 


Interscholastic athletics for boys has its 
proper place and function in the secondary 
schools. It should, however, be built on 
top of an all-embracing intramural program 
such as has been described in the preceding 
paragraphs. The writer is convinced that 
there is nothing that will take the place of 
interscholastic athletics as a builder of loy- 
alty, school spirit, and a unified student 
body. This, of course, assumes competent, 
sane, and wholesome direction by the prin- 
cipal and faculty, and abundant pupil par- 
ticipation in school management. There is 
no excuse for the interscholastic program 
monopolizing the stage to the neglect of 
all the pupils. 

The day has passed when the interscholas- 
tic athletic program is to be sponsored by 
any other agency than the school admin- 
istration itself. This presumes, of course, 
businesslike management of the financial 
phase of the program. The same pro- 
cedures long since used in the handling of 
the funds of the other activities of the 
school are used in managing the finances of 
interscholastic athletics. Thousands of dol- 
lars are handled yearly and every penny is 
accounted for and verified by an annual 
audit. A sufficient treatment of the pro- 
cedures used in financing athletics would 
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require more space than is possible in this 


DIRECTORS AND INSTRUCTORS 


The operation of the program as de- 
scribed demands adequately trained teach- 
ers. All too few schools are fortunate in 
having the new type of teacher in the field 
of physical education. The new teacher is 
not merely physically dexterous but intel- 
lectually equal to teachers in other subjects. 
He has adequate educational background 
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and is a thinking individual who can analyze 
situations and find solutions and means of 
adaptation. He possesses a keen imagina- 
tion which sees where projects can be de- 
veloped by pupils and is able to guide them 
as they zealously attack their problems. 
Such professional training demands at 
least a bachelor’s degree with a major in 
health and physical education. The direc- 
tor should have a master’s degree in health 
and physical education, and must be a dy- 
namic leader of youth and adults. 


S. O. Rorem 


Eprtor’s Note: Mr. Rorem is superintendent of schools at Lebanon, Pennsylvania. The 
reader will know him best as the founder of this magazine. His “ selective school” enterprise 
is attracting much attention. He here pays his respects to athletics in relation to social out- 


comes. 


Athletics and war have always been very 
much alike in function, purposes, and social 
values. There is something to evaluate 
favorably in both. There is something un- 
favorable in both as “ now conducted.” 

With the abolition of respectable clan 
and neighborhood fighting, the advent of 
organized games and sports is a godsend 
for those persons whose animal exuberance 
requires an outlet; this group includes 
nearly every one. Probably the warfare 
and the killing of the Stone Age were no 
more malicious than the games of the pres- 
ent school organizations and were no more 
filled with remorse concerning the victims. 
The behavior of pups, bear cubs, small chil- 
dren bears this out—it indicates that a cer- 
tain amount of physical activity is necessary. 
Theoretically it may be explained on the 
ground of needed training, but physically 
it just must be done. The throbbing nerves 
and the overfed muscles demand mobility, 
action, and wear. The ultimate purposes 
and functions of that activity are seldom 
important to the participants. 

This useless exuberance may be illus- 
trated by the behavior of one young girl of 


H. H. R. 
eleven who had sat reading, lady-fashion, 
for many minutes, much to the approval of 
the nonexpressed adults in the room. Sud- 
denly she rose from her chair, threw the 
book aside with some vigor, leaped into the 
air, at the same time giving out a lusty 
“Whee!” The action seemed somewhat 
insane, but upon being asked what was the 
matter, the girl replied: “Isn’t it wonder- 
ful just to be alive?” 

The demands of the process of growing 
and physical-development requirements are 
constantly calling for physical expression. 
In babies it is crying and laughing, waving 
the hands, kicking of feet; in small children 
it is rolling, running, shouting, playing; in 
boys and girls who have been urged to be 
“ladies” and “gentlemen” it must take 
the form of planned exercise, games, or 
sports. 

Adults who are interested in the whole- 
some development of children will not be 
too particular, therefore, with regard to the 
amount of noise about the house in the 
early years of child growth, nor will they 
worry as much as they now do about the 
soiled and damaged clothing resulting from 
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a friendly scuffle on the way from school 
or a brief football match in the vacant lot 
where some one tackled unwisely. 

Up to this point, the physical need has 
been the outer boundary of our concern. 
Perhaps, after a technical analysis of the 
value of athletics, we may not get far away 
from that viewpoint whether we will or 
not. We may find that the physical call is 
strongest in its demand for some kind of 
expression in individuals who understand it 
least. In the crowded spaces of cities where 
the street is the only playground, grotesque 
games of pushing, chasing, hurting, and 
diversion are invented in response to need. 
The farm boy who works through the sum- 
mer months beside his father is, as a gen- 
eral thing, physically quelled thereby. He 
is likely to be more docile and more dis- 
inclined towards such nonfunctional and 
unnecessary activities as sports and games. 

The games program, or the athletic sched- 
ule, then supplies at the school the oppor- 
tunity for individuals to participate vio- 
lently, to their chosen degree, in some form 
of physical exercise. It offers an element 
of choice, modified by ability, loyalty, and 
“duty,” in the matter of sport activity. It 
gives an opportunity for achievement to 
those who would not endure the scholastic 
tortures of the classroom except that those 
periods of physical indolence grant admit- 
tance to the athletic squads. It draws into 
sport, consequently into physical health, 
many boys and girls who might not have 
accepted a regular life in matters of sleep, 
diet, training, and the like. If it were not 
handicapped by the negative effects of ex- 
haustion, heroism, and seasonal activity, 
the sports program could be made (and to 
an increasing degree has been made) a con- 
tributing social factor in its influence upon 
the physical health of the individuals par- 
ticipating. 

After this presentation of the individual 
values to be gained from the program of 
athletics, the school-group values may be 
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more readily accepted. The school values 
will be presented in two parts: one rep- 
resenting the team or squad participating 
in the athletic activities, and the sec- 
ond representing the entire school enroll- 
ment as supporters, approvers, and specta- 
tors of the athletic schedules. 

The team value, first, arises out of the 
demand for codperation, organization, and 
scientific procedure. Where several per- 
sons must function to a definite purpose, 
there is need of intelligence, alertness, pre- 
cision, prompt reaction. Very little social 
development can come out of chopping 
wood alone in a dense wood, beyond the 
fact that an individual is supplying himself 
with a necessary commodity. When there 
are two woodcutters, more care must be 
used in swinging the axes, in allowing trees 
to drop, in distracting attention during dan- 
gerous moments. When there are ten 
woodcutters, rules must be issued for their 
operations—how they should work, where 
they should work, danger signals, etc. By 
working together and following instruc- 
tions in woodcutting, all ten individuals 
accept and understand the need of regula- 
tions for protecting their bodies—to keep 
all workers alive. With woodcutting and 
staying alive as the ultimate objects of the 
regulations, the problem is so simple that 
little intelligence or skill is required to un- 
derstand the situation. 

In athletics, however, to carry out the 
figure, every tree is endowed with intelli- 
gence and is trying to avoid being cut 
down, as well as attempting to fall upon 
the woodcutters. This comparison may 
seem most appropriately applicable to foot- 
ball, but in spirit it applies to every game, 
occupation, or activity in which two or more 
persons compete. 

This competitive goal, this desire for con- 
quering the opponent requires more than 
a will and a wish. So long as the activity 
is performed for health only, it may be 
stopped or set aside at the first twinge of 
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weariness. But when the sport calls for 
unusual skill, for iron-sinewed energy, for 
overtime endurance, it cannot be approached 
with a white-collar costume or disposition. 
It represents long periods of training, study, 
direction, doing and redoing, practice, and 
experiment; it calls for sport vocabulary, 
formations, stances, teamwork. It repre- 
sents the hardest work which is offered by 
any public school in or out of its curriculum, 
still they call it “play.” It has in it the 
elements of the best preparation for the re- 
sponsibilities which the players will meet 
in their maturer years. 

Such realizations as these may have been 
responsible for the extravagant statement 
made by an enthusiastic high-school coach 
at a high-school victory banquet recently. 
“ Football is not only an important part of 
the school curriculum ; it is the most impor- 
tant subject taught in the high school.” 
Considered for its possible social contribu- 
tions, that statement is not as erratic as it 
seems at first. If the football training 
methods could in some mysterious way be 
set over into the problems of life as the 
procedures to be employed in all knotty, 
overwhelming, difficult situations, the claim 
is not much too strong. Football, Latin, 
geometry, dancing, whatever be their train- 
ing procedures, can be condemned with 
equal vigor when the activity is its own end 
rather than a means of extending experi- 
ence which will serve in the social situations 
which are sure to come. 

_ There are many useful, valuable pro- 
cedures in the sports-training program. 
They are so important socially and polit- 
ically that they should be made a compul- 
sory part of every student’s training, if an 
adequate transfer of those same qualities 
could be made to accompany participants 
into their later life pursuits. This lack of 
transfer of ability, however, is one of the 
tragedies of the public-school athletic pro- 
grams. The training in sport pursuits 
seems to leave the participant capable only 
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in the region of the sport he employed so 
much time to master. Doubtless, this can 
be explained partially, though it cannot be 
justified, by the assumption that most ath- 
letes have accepted their athletic participa- 
tion as the summit of their achievements, 
rather than as a field in which they may 
learn the battle technique they should use 
as long as they live. When their high school 
(or college) career comes to a close, they 
find themselves capable of continuing effec- 
tively “in that which they have been doing ” 
rather than in those occupations which ma- 
ture persons consider worthy of adult col- 
lege-trained effort. Many young men and 
some young women find themselves com- 
pelled to choose untried occupations, which 
they may enter on minimum preparation and 
with unsatisfactory remuneration, or to con- 
tinue in their sports activity with a brief 
period of service before them. On the 
other hand, the extended period of violent 
exertion ages them prematurely, and in iso- 
lated cases has incapacitated them for carry- 
ing on their responsibilities and obligations. 

That dark viewpoint is not created by the 
writer; nor is it presented in the spirit of 
antagonism against the program of athletics. 
The statement of such facts which prevent 
the athletics program from functioning in 
its possible social values may be more use- 
ful than its omission. Athletes would prob- 
ably be willing to consider their sports 
careers as contributory to their ultimate oc- 
cupations in the same way that they accept 
the other advice and teaching of their expert 
trainers. Too often, however, that view is 
not given as a part of the “team courses.” 
“Victory” is the watchword; “ giving 
everything” is an ideal; success of the 
team throughout the season is the goal. 
Coaches may not be ready or inclined to 
act as advisers and occupational directors 
for the athletic squads. In fact, they may 
resent the implication that they have any 
function except to supply winning teams if 
possible. But when they stand ready to tie 
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up the athletic training and prowess with 
the kind of training required for profes- 
sional preparation during the class hours, 
they will be justifying themselves and their 
activities anew. 

Then we may consider the social contri- 
butions of athletics for the student body 
and the community as spectators. There 
are several valuable qualities related to the 
school solidarity. | Unanimity, loyalty, 
sportsmanship, interest, vocabulary, train- 
ing in points of skill, and friendly partisan- 
ship are some of the gains actually offered 
to the student group. This spirit is not 
always actually a result of the coaching of 
the games themselves. It is a type of by- 
product developed by some minority group 
of the faculty or the administration inter- 
ested in the training of the school group to 
be “loyal in defeat and modest in victory.” 
The opportunity which athletics gives for 
such organization is a social value which 
equals the training received by the players 
themselves, provided it is used as a pro- 
cedure which is to be learned and practised 
in the school environment and continued 
throughout the active life of every person. 

The matter of financial support by ad- 
mission fees, and the matter of personal 
attendance after the tickets have been pur- 
chased give a responsibility value in excess 
of the entertainment gained from attend- 
ance. The loyal student who “ roots” and 
encourages his team through success and 
failure acquires a social trait which is needed 
more in later life than in school athletics. 
Such a student is more concerned in seeing 
and knowing that his team did as well as 
possible under the circumstances than in 
seeing the winning score. He is as well 
satisfied with good performance or better 
performance than usual against a superior 
team, as with “ walkaways ” against inferior 
teams. He even finds a corner niche of 
admiration for the superior work of the 
opposing team, consoling himself and his 
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team upon the splendid fight they put up 
against the superteam. 

Probably that value would function better 
than it does in the lines of school activi- 
ties, were it not for the clamorous alumni 
associations and sport-loving citizens who 
demand that the school shall give them a 
season of victories as was done “in the 
good old days.” In this demand, unfor- 
tunate and unsatisfactory though it be, 
there is one ray of merit: These persons 
are giving some thought to the fact that 
the high school is operating in the com- 
munity. From the writer’s viewpoint they 
have chosen a comparatively insignificant 
feature of its present educational develop- 
ment, but they have chosen one. They 
work for the school, discuss the school, sup- 
port the school—in relation to its athletics. 
Gratitude is always due any one who is will- 
ing to support any part of the educational 
program. 

Practically, these supporters are right, 
and virtuous. Philosophically and educa- 
tionally, they are wrong. To clarify this 
viewpoint we need only recall that some 
serious-minded people are crying: “ The 
schools and colleges have gone all to ath- 
letics.” Those of us who are close to high 
schools and colleges know that this is not 
literally true. We may admit, however, that 
conversations and news announcements have 
gone nearly all to athletics. In line with 
that statement we may say that the enthusi- 
astic community is wrong when it demands 
that athletics shall accept its restricted sup- 
port and in turn shall put on a show or 
“ spectacle” worth the fifty cents or one 
dollar the enthusiast is willing to pay. The 
community has no right to lay down its 
money and demand a “ game” worth that 
money, until it goes into every other equally 
useful student activity with the same zeal. 
Alumni committees rarely wait upon the 
administration of a high school, informally 
or formally, in urging the improvement of 
debating, dramatics, art, music, scholarship, 
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or the curriculum. Nearly all visits are 
made on behalf of the athletics program or 
schedule. They propose game schedules, 
change of coaches, plans for rooting, pep 
meetings, and other fine suggestions, reveal- 
ing the proof that the importance of sports 
has occupied their attention. Here again 
the motive is right, of itself, but the pressure 
and emphasis disturb the well-rounded peri- 
phery of a balanced school program. 


From the viewpoint of the writer, the 
community has not the right to demand the 
spectacle. They do it, but they shouldn't. 
As members of the community, they pay 
taxes for support of a school which is set 
up for the training of youth residing within 
the school district. They would seem not 
to have the training perspective for youth 
development at heart. They apparently do 
not consider the merit of the whole training 
program. They claim they do not because 
they cannot. Truly this may be proof that 
the emphasis upon sports turned these resi- 
dents aside from the real goals while they 
were high-school pupils ; now, they are hon- 
estly encouraging those features which 
formerly had their time and attention. The 
writer once asked a group of sports enthusi- 
asts why they weren’t equally interested in 
the other student activities of the school. 
One replied, “ We don’t know enough about 
them.” Another said: “ They hire you fel- 
lows with degrees to take care of that.” 
And another: “We are pulling for our 
stuff, let the folks who are interested in 
the other things pull for them.” 

For some reason, the balance ran in the 
direction of athletics years ago, and it is 
still there. While it is there, with its energy 
and enthusiasm, it should be made to leave 
its functional residue as other activities are 
expected to do. At the risk of being con- 
sidered less in sympathy with sport than I 
am, I wish to state that a well-rounded pro- 
gram of physical training and moderately 
violent games, in which all pupils may par- 
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ticipate at some intervals each week, is more 
in keeping with the educational training and 
physical development of the boys and girls 
of the community than competitive athletics 
can ever be. However, so long as the inter- 
school games remain, they can be made a 
useful contributing factor in social unfold- 
ment as a cross-section revelation of life’s 
problems and of the organized procedures 


for meeting the best organized obstacles and 
troubles. 


The athlete, who actually uses sport as 
an outlet for adolescent exuberance can be 
told frequently enough to realize the truth 
of the statement: “ The stuff that wins in 
sport is exactly the kind of stuff it takes to 
win in life.” He may come to use that ad- 
vice in his present and future pursuits. 


The following brief concluding review is 
offered to show that the sport philosophy 
is closely allied to the meeting of new or 
difficult situations in professions, business, 
homes, sports, anywhere. The goal is vic- 
tory; plans and preparations are made for 
the campaign; weeks of training precede 
the first attempts; easy conflicts are first 
used to test the strength; surprises and up- 
sets point the strength or weakness; suc- 
cess or failure follows the first attempts; 
defects are removed before attacking each 
new situation or game; the season is re- 
viewed on a percentage basis of successes 
and failures, seldom one hundred ; new plans 
are made for the advance campaigns. 


The goal of the sports campaign need not 
be like that offered humorously in a cartoon 
which showed the coach talking to the foot- 
ball squad: “ Remember, boys, football is 
a great developer of individuality. Now 
get in there, and do exactly as I told you 
to do.” The merest change of emphasis 
might leave in the minds of players this 
kind of ideal: ‘“‘ Remember, boys, we are 
learning how to battle against Life’s great- 
est oppositions. Train as I teach you to do, 
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and use those same tactics against your 
problems and difficulties as long as you 
live.” 

With a very, little change in the attitude 
of school officials and their coaches, the 
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social values of athletics can be made to 
function more vitally than they do today 
for the individual players, the playing 
squads, the student body, and the com- 
munity. 


Russe_, RIPPE 


Eprror’s Note: Mr. Rippe is director of p 
School, and instructor in physical education in the 


hysical education for boys at Wisconsin High 
oh of Wisconsin. A successful coach 


who looks beyond the traditional horizon, he describes some steps in the direction Z a 


for all.” 


During the last decade there has been a 
growing unanimity with regard to ideals in 
physical training. Leaders in education, 
medicine, and physical training have seen 
the same vision of common human needs ; 
and, in order to meet these needs, have 
coérdinated their efforts into concerted 
action. 

The late war showed the American peo- 
ple a great need for the development of 
the nation through attention to the physical 
development of the individual. By this we 
mean the development of body and mind 
through motor activity. The tendency of 
the civilization of today is more and more 
away from motor activity. Many an indi- 
vidual must, in following his occupation, 
live a very sedentary life. For this reason, 
physical training in schools is constantly 
increasing in importance; it affords to the 
individual, and to the group, the means of 
establishing sound physical and mental 
habits that will carry over into later life 
activities. 

We say that physical training is the train- 
ing of body and mind through motor ac- 
tivity. This broad statement includes cer- 
tain phases of physical training that go 
beyond mere physical exercise ; for instance, 
manual training, drawing, hygiene, physical 
examinations, medical inspections, folk 
dancing, story gymnastics, games, athletics, 
gymnastics, and general health measures. 

The purpose of physical training is to 
ensure good health, to increase mental vigor 
and physical efficiency, and to promote 


neuromuscular and physico-motor educa- 
tion. 

Both physical education and general edu- 
cation have the same aim in that each is 
intended to give to the child complete living 
each day. This aim can be realized through 
providing situations which produce accept- 
able mental, moral, and social responses, 
under conditions which are wholesome and 
hygienic. The by-product is health. 

Athletics, a large factor but only one 
form of physical training, is an element in 
which schools have placed some reliance in 
developing habits for wholesome living. 
Some schools have thought of athletics as 
a means to all the benefits of physical train- 
ing. I believe that such a conception does 
not make for the best health program. 

At the Wisconsin High School of the 
University of Wisconsin during the past 
year a comprehensive program has been 
tried out, with many interesting results. 
The effort was made to carry on a program 
that would interest the student body as a 
whole, and at the same time give experience 
in a major sport to those that could qualify. 

There was first the problem of the failure 
of the interscholastic sports to include in 
active participation more than a very small 
fraction of the boys. To improve this situ- 
ation, three steps were taken. First, to the 
traditional football, basketball, and track 
were added hockey, skating, swimming, and 
golf as interscholastic competitions. No 
difficulty was experienced in finding oppo- 
nents and setting up schedules. In the sec- 
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ond place, “B” teams were maintained in 
some cases, especially in basketball. Finally, 
grade teams in some sports were organized. 
The seventh-grade basketball team, for in- 
stance, played a full schedule against sev- 
enth-grade teams from other schools. 

The second problem was that of the intra- 
mural activities. Teams were formed with- 
in the school, tournaments were carried on, 
championships were fought out in touch 
football, basketball, track and field, play- 
ground ball, boxing, wrestling, swimming, 
and hockey. The climax of the intramural 
program was the field day, in which all 
pupils took part. This was held in the uni- 
versity stadium near the close of the school 
year. Two postponements were necessary 
to secure favorable weather conditions ; but 
the excellent appointments of the stadium 
and the bright sunshine combined to make 
the occasion enjoyable for pupils, officials, 
and spectators. Keen competition was ex- 
cited by dividing the school into two camps, 
the Blues and the Reds. It should be noted 
here that, while this article is descriptive 
mainly of boys’ physical-education activities, 
the girls took part in the field day and fur- 
nished at least their share of the competi- 
tion and entertainment. 


THE RELATION OF THE INTRAMURAL ACTIVITIES TO THE 
ATHLETICS SCHEDULE 
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These activities were independent of the 
regular classes in physical education, with 
two exceptions ; boys who were members of 
interscholastic teams were excused from 
physical-education classes during the time 
when the teams were active; and the phys- 
ical-education classes afforded some oppor- 
tunity for practice and other kinds of prep- 
aration for the interscholastic and intra- 
mural competitions. 

This program as a whole brought about 
a situation in which every boy of the school 
who was free from incapacitating physical 
ailment took part in competitive athletics. 
It was still true that some boys got more 
exercise than they could profitably engage 
in, and some boys got too little. A more 
equitable distribution is the next goal. 

One thing may well be added. We in- 
structors in physical education are anxious 
to carry out a program which will correlate 
to best advantage with all other activities 
of the pupils, in school and out. If the 
teachers of other subjects will just recipro- 
cate with a like attitude and intention, the 
resulting codperation will sooner or later 
make a successful attack upon the problem 
of mental and physical fitness. 


Warren G. SPANGLER 


Epitor’s Note: Mr. Spangler is instructor in physical training and manager of football in 
the Lebanon, Pennsylvania, High School. This article presents the views of a specialist and an 
active practitioner. His references to his own experiences add plausibility to his convictions. 


For many years in my experience in de- 
partments of physical education, I have felt 
that athletics and physical training do not 
function as they should. Schools seem to 
have been employing coaches to develop the 
physique of students who already have the 
urge to be active in games and exercises 
of their own choosing. The other boys and 
girls, those really in need of attention, are 
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the ones who have been neglected. They 
have had no place in the physical-training 
plans of educational institutions. This 
neglect, however, is not universal. Some 
colleges have been meeting the need in a 
fair way; recently, some high schools have 
tried to meet the problem in so far as their 
equipment will permit. But so many fac- 
tors enter into the establishment of sound 
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physical-training activities that the success 
of this effort has been limited. 

The one question which I have tried to 
keep before myself in recent years is: How 
can I develop intramural athletics so as to 
provide an adequate program of exercise 
for each boy and so as to make this train- 
ing function actively for major sports? 

In viewing the problem we should first 
take account of difficulties. These are 
mainly: (1) lack of time, (2) lack of 
space, (3) lack of facilities, and (4) lack 
of sympathetic codperation. 

Lack of time is a major obstacle, for dur- 
ing school hours the schedule cannot pro- 
vide additional hours for the physical- 
training department. However, much intra- 
mural work can be done during the gym- 
nasium classes. During the indoor class 
periods, each pupil can be given a few skills 
and other goals to achieve individually. 
These should be such that they can be prac- 
tised singly or in small groups. Outdoors, 
as an example in one sport, the exercises 
can be kicking, passing, and receiving a 
football, setting a distance for each trial 
and checking results for improvement. The 
time element is largely a matter of the in- 
clination of the instructor; it is not always 
a matter of schedule. 

As to the limitations in space, the diffi- 
culty of playing games in the gymnasiums, 
where the enrollment is over twenty, is 
easily realized. However, contests in goal 
throwing from all angles will help materially 
in keeping basketball interest alive. The 
problem of space, in giving practice to 
members of large classes, demands that 
other members of the class do not stand 
inactive while only a few shoot. Some 
may be put through practice in dodging, 
side-stepping, and other elements of the 
game. 

Running form, that is, starting, stride, 
etc., can be taught in the classes. Jumping 
form may be taught; goals may be set for 
achievement in the many indoor activities 
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for individuals or groups. These goals 
should be differentiated for the various 
weights and heights. Each student may be 
pitted against another, then group against 
group, and later class against class. 

In guiding activities which are a part of 
baseball, a canvas can be erected at one end 
of the gymnasium, on which is painted a 
target for throwing practice. Bunting 
practice can be carried on, proper stance 
can be taught, and sliding instructions can 
be given. 

As to the obstacle of inadequate facilities, 
the suggestions made in the preceding para- 
graphs indicate that not much added equip- 
ment is required beyond the regular balls 
and bats used in the several sports. The 
advantage of the intramural practice and 
games, such as will be mentioned later, is 
that they can always be pushed hardest in 
the period preceding the regular season of 
the sport. At such a time the equipment 
is available for the gymnasium classes. 

I was once assigned to give gymnasium 
exercises in a long corridor hardly wide 
enough for good marching practice. The 
limiting effect of such conditions stared me 
in the face. I was under obligations to 
make the work of some value, and I had to 
meet the situation. During the next year 
I-had to keep as many as forty boys at a 
time busy in a room not more than twenty- 
five feet square. With four mats we 
wrestled, boxed, did tumbling, hand wres- 
tling, Indian wrestling, and many other indi- 
vidual stunts. In this room we developed a 
boy who later became able to somersault 
over a row Of nine boys on hands and knees. 

The fourth difficulty lies in the lack of 
sympathetic codperation. I have become 
convinced that this, though considerable, is 
a very minor obstacle. Unless specifically 
told not to do so, there is nothing to prevent 
an ambitious instructor from carrying out 
a program which will dovetail the interests 
of the gymnasium classes with the advan- 
tages to be gained from the elements of 
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major sports. At one time, I was in a par- 
ticularly unpleasant position with respect to 
the space I was to use for gym classes. 
One day my superintendent gave me the 
key to the situation by asking, ‘“‘ What are 
you trying to do? What is your goal?” I 
had kept my mind only on the exercises I 
wished to give to my classes; he was inter- 
ested only in what I was to accomplish. 
I took stock and realized that only in meet- 
ing conditions as they are and in turning 
them to the purpose at hand can the teacher 
give full service. During that year I 
adapted more devices and taught better than 
ever before. As a result of being given 
free rein, I carried on my entire intramural 
program along with the regular gymnasium 
work which had been the whole activity in 
previous years. 

The series of intramural games is usually 
carried on after school classes have been 
dismissed. However, there are some op- 
portunities for pitting one class team against 
another during the gymnasium period. We 
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conduct basketball tournaments of this kind 
each year. We admit all boys who wish to 
play. They play one afternoon each week. 
Later, we pick the best boys and form class 
teams which compete against each other 
until the weather is warm enough for out- 
door work. When track season opens, the 
gymnasiums are again free for volley ball. 
Indoor ball games between groups and 
classes are the regular thing. 

It is my belief that every boy should 
select at the beginning of every school year 
some form of major sport, and keep at that 
sport until he shows some proficiency. He 
does this in academic subjects he does not 
particularly enjoy, and studies for the value 
to be gained from it. Only as we develop 
the mass of boys will we be able to raise 
the standards of health and physical fitness. 
And as we give attention to the entire stu- 
dent body, the interscholastic teams will 
prosper accordingly. The intramural pro- 
gram can develop the latent material so it 
will be available for the coach. 


Eprtor’s Note: Miss Rex is supervisor of physical education in the public-school system 
of Toledo, Ohio. Superintendent Meek’s vigorous administration has enlisted the services of 
many free-thinking assistants. The struggles of physical education for the fair sex, in its efforts 
to adapt the old and create the new where necessary, are reflected in ‘this exposition of under- 


lying principles. 

President Pyrtle’s message to the sixty- 
eighth annual National Education Associa- 
tion convention was published in the head- 
lines, “ Put first things first. Teach wise 
use of leisure time.” President Hoover’s 
greeting contained the following: ‘“ The 
most important work of men and women is 
to care for the boys and girls. To give 
them a happy childhood and to equip them 
for a successful life is the task with which 
we are confronted.” The incorporation of 
play in education is somewhat new, but the 
idea of the wholesome use of leisure time 
is centuries old. Voltaire said, “ Not to be 
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occupied, and not to exist, amount to the 
same thing.” 

Recreation is included in the meaning ot 
the word, “athletics.” As defined,? ath- 
letics includes “ games and sports that de- 
pend wholly or in part on feats of physical 
strength ”—in a restricted sense—“ feats of 
strength performed for their own sake”; 
sport is “a particular game or play pur- 
sued for diversion, especially an athletic 
outdoor game”; games are “contests for 
recreation or amusement, won by skill, en- 
durance, or chance, or ail three.” Note the 


+Funk and Wagnalls, New Standard Dictionary. 
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overlapping definition of terms—athletics, 
sports, and games. The words, diversion, 
recreation, and amusement definitely tie all 
to the play rather than to the work side of 
life. 

Upon the above authority the term “ ath- 
letics ” in this paper will be used to include 
team games and individual sports which 
depend upon physical strength, skill, or en- 
durance and which generally embody some 
degree of competition. Accordingly, the 
term “ girls’ athletics ” includes team games 
such as hockey, soccer, volley ball, basket- 
ball, and many others of lower organiza- 
tion. It also includes such individual sports 
as tennis, archery, golf, skating, and swim- 
ming, although these activities are often 
enjoyed without the competitive element. 

It would be interesting to flash upon a 
screen the mental pictures which the words 
“ girls’ athletics” call to mind. I venture 
the estimate that fifty per cent of a lay 
group would see a girls’ basketball team in 
action. Even to persons familiar with 


physical education, the mental image in 
many instances would be, no doubt, that of 
girls’ track, hockey, or basketball teams as 
they appear in interschool competition. 
Why do we persist in this limited inter- 


pretation of athletics? Is it not because 
the history of athletics, fashioned upon 
warped public opinion and unwise publicity, 
has made certain false impressions upon the 
country? The history, then, is a factor in 
the attitude held towards athletics today. 

Athletics have passed through three 
periods :? 

1. The Period of Opposition—the school 
authorities opposed athletics. Students 
played, but with such disregard for regula- 
tions that the school was finally forced to 
take account of the situation. 

2. The Period of Toleration—the school 
attempted to protect its good name without 
assuming authority or taking interest. As- 
sistance of the alumni was enlisted. 


* Harry C. McKown, Extracurricular Activilies,(New York; 
The MacMillan Company, 1929), pp. 237-238. 
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3. The Period of Coéperation—the school 
assumed control, by hiring outside coaches 
and assembling star teams. Keen compe- 
tition, huge stadiums, and crowds of spec- 
tators characterized this period. 

Let us hope that we have entered upon a 
fourth epoch which may be called the Period 
of Educational Administration of Athletics. 

As the prejudices against activities for 
girls were gradually overcome, women en- 
tered the field of athletics. They played 
“follow the leader” and aped the games, 
training, and policies developed by men. 
The interest in organizing girls’ teams grew 
rapidly before serious consideration was 
given to the question, “ What educational 
benefits do girls derive from athletics?” 

The college has been the center of organ- 
ization for athletics in America. Various 
influences have pushed their way down 
through the colleges into senior and junior 
high schools. At the same time, programs 
of health and physical education, having as 
their aim the welfare of the individual child, 
have been developing in the elementary 
schools. 

As a result of these varied and some- 
what conflicting tendencies, what has the 
girl of today inherited from athletics? The 
answer includes both positive and negative 
effects. Through the leadership of many 
colleges, universities, and educators in the 
field, the positive effects have been con- 
served and emphasized, so that the girl of 
today inherits: 

1. The joy of play, and the inherent right 
to participate in play activities 

2. The value in the development of skills 
and team play 

3. The opportunity to participate in ac- 
tivities particularly adapted to her needs 

4. The social and carryover values of a 
diversified program of activities 

As a result of the opposition and tolera- 
tion periods of athletics in schools, coupled 
with the tendency of commercial agencies 
to capitalize athletics, the negative results 
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are still strong. The girl today also in- 
herits : 

1. The public’s idea of “ win at any cost ” 

2. Intense training for skill to win, caus- 
ing overexertion 

3. Encouragement to participate in games 
unsuited to her ability 

4. The lack of public interest in carry- 
over sports 

5. Commercialism in athletics, including 
unwholesome publicity and notoriety 

6. The antisocial tendencies fostered by 
the above items 

What shall be done with this inheritance ? 
Most of the educational values found in the 
positive results could be completely de- 
stroyed by influences of the negative results. 
On the other hand, conscientious elimina- 
tion of playing to win, training for skill, 
keen competition, and recognition of ability 
may leave the athletic program so spineless 
that it becomes almost valueless. 

Criteria for the evaluation of present- 
day athletics for girls are needed. Williams 
and Hughes set forth the goals and the 
problems in the following words: “ That 


they (athletics) shall serve society as one | 


of the means of education for the young 
seems axiomatic ; that the learning they (the 
young) acquire in its activities shall enrich 
life, add to human happiness, and be a 
continual source of energy, strength, and 
healthful function throughout life, is not 
to expect too much. These goals, however, 
are conditioned upon the purposes that ath- 
letics are made to serve. In the face of 
many discordant and unworthy aims, the 
effort to direct them towards educational 
ends is tremendously worth while.”* 

The use of these goals in the effort to 
direct athletics towards educational ends 
may be best illustrated by concrete ex- 
amples. 


3 J. F. Williams, and W. L. Hughes, Athietics in Education, 


Philadelphia: W. B. Saunders Company, 1930), p. 28 
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In a town of 1,700 population, the school 
enrolls one hundred fifty girls in grades 
seven to twelve. At one time the only at- 
tempt towards physical education for girls 
was the development of a basketball team 
to compete in the county tournaments. This 
meant activity for less than ten per cent 
of the group. Recently, a woman was ap- 
pointed to teach physical education. A 
community hall three blocks from the 
school is now used for classes. Every girl 
is given a health examination, and activities 
are planned for all girls in each class. Dur- 
ing the last fall term games were taught 
and round-robin tournaments played. The 
girls’ athletic association organized an in- 
tramural basketball tournament. At the 
close of the past winter season a banquet 
was held, attended by one hundred and 
twenty girls. The mothers who helped pre- 
pare the meal and those who attended were 
enthusiastic over the event. This spring 
ten teams of volley ball played another 
tournament. These games were learned and 
the preliminaries of the tournaments were 
played during class hours. It was neces- 
sary to play semifinals and finals on Satur- 
day mornings because the hall was not 
available after school. In spite of a large 
rural enrollment, the teams were all present 
and were enthusiastic about the tournament. 
On the basis of a simple point system, let- 
ters were awarded at an assembly during 
the closing week of school. The progress 
made in one year towards a constructive 
program of athletics for girls was evidenced 
by the interest shown at this meeting. The 
woman in charge is to be congratulated. 
She has established the goal of an educa- 
tional athletic program for all the girls and 
has enlisted community codperation in her 
project. 

The second example is an urban senior 
high school enrolling one thousand girls. 
Formerly the single gymnasium was avail- 
able for half the week, allowing only fresh- 
man and sophomore classes to be enrolled. 
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Formal gymnastics, folk dancing, and sim- 
ple relays made up the program. There 
were no outdoor sports and, needless to say, 
the interest in the physical-education pro- 
gram was negligible. The interest, how- 
ever, in a girls’ varsity basketball team was 
very keen. School and community backed 
it and lauded its victories. A woman and 
a man coach assumed the responsibility of 
developing a winning team from the volun- 
teers who presented themselves in the fall. 
One of the high points in the school year 
was the mass meeting for the awarding of 
varsity letters. You know the story with 
all its lights and shadows. That was five 
years ago. 

Today the same school has the following 
program. There is a health examination 
for every girl. The classes are organized 
into squads. During the fall and spring, 
tournaments in batball, hit pin, volley ball, 
and baseball are played. Skills for these 
games are taught to the squads, and relays 
are devised which afford practice in the 
skills. All classes are held out of doors 
when weather permits. During the winter 
season athletic tests, stunts, folk dancing, 
and clogging represent the program. <A 
leader’s class (about thirty) is held one 
period each week for junior and senior girls 
wishing to attend. Here, training is given 
in teaching skills and games and in officiat- 
ing. Each girl then reports to one of the 
regular classes as an assistant. Tennis 
courts and a swimming pool have been put 
into condition. Archery and golf are 
offered during seasonable weather. In this 
way, athletics has been made a part of the 
physical-education program during regular 
school hours. 

What became of the famous basketball 
team that had monopolized time and space? 
This was a most difficult problem to solve. 
The first year a simple program of intra- 
mural sports was developed—hockey in the 
fall, volley ball in the winter, baseball in 
the spring. To play off the tournament it 
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was necessary to use the gymnasium so 
that the basketball team lost some of its 
prestige. Early the following year a simple 
point system of awards was inaugurated 
which provided that a number of points be 
earned each season. Interest was centered 
about the intramural sports and the point 
system to such a degree that girls’ inter- 
school teams were abolished. 

In the fall of 1929, ninety freshman girls 
reported in after-school classes to learn 
strokes in tennis. During the present chool 
year four hundred and eighty-five girls have 
taken part in an intramural program con- 
sisting of four team games, hockey, basket- 
ball, volley ball, and baseball, and three in- 
dividual sports, tennis, golf, and swimming. 

This school furnishes an excellent ex- 
ample of the way in which intramural con- 
tests have proved a satisfactory substitute 
for the time-honored winning team. Par- 
ticipation of large numbers in athletic ac- 
tivities stimulates interest and a desire for 
more participation. A point system cover- 
ing sports for all seasons encourages a varied 
program and tends to eliminate the star 
performer and the overemphasis upon any 
one team. It also offers to the girl the 
recognition she craves from her school and 
community for superior performance. An- 
other phase of awards will be noted in the 
next example. 

The third illustration is a senior high 
school enrolling eight hundred girls. The 
facilities include a large gymnasium, shower 
room, rest and corrective room, small gym- 
nasium for dancing classes, part-time use 
of the swimming pool, and adequate outside 
playing space. There are two full-time and 
one part-time women instructors. Fresh- 
man and sophomore classes are given a 
regular program of games, sports, skills, 
stunts, and dancing. Junior and senior 
groups are allowed to elect classes in vari- 
ous forms of athletics. Tennis is one of 
the most popular sports. All these class 
activities have carried over into a very 
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active intramural program including inter- 
squad, interclass, and intersociety tourna- 
ments. This school is fortunate in having 
women of superior ability as teachers of 
physical education, and a principal who un- 
derstands the educational values of athletics 
when properly administered. Being a new 
high school, it has no tradition of unsavory 
practices. 

The most gratifying result of this pro- 
gram of athletic activities conducted within 
the class periods, and of the resulting intra- 
mural tournaments, came this year when 
letters were to be awarded according to the 
point system. The interest in working for 
a letter was not marked. Many girls had 
to be reminded that they were eligible for 
this award. They were out on the fields 
playing and appeared to be far more inter- 
ested in returning to the game than in 
checking their point records. This is one 
of the most inspiring developments in a 
school program of athletics—girls playing 
because they like to play, indifferent to 
awards. 

Why do we play tennis? To win—yes; 
we all like to win. For an award, no! The 
great majority of us never think of an 
award. We play tennis to play—just for 
the joy of playing. The nearer we can 
approach this goal, the nearer we approxi- 
mate the realization of the fundamental 
aims of an athletic program. Teachers, 
supervisors, and administrators of physical 
education need to become fully aware of 
the true educational value of athletics, to 
include athletics in the physical-education 
program, and to evaluate this program in 
terms of clearly defined educational objec- 
tives. 

A principal of a village school asked me 
recently if I could recommend a coach for 
his girls’ basketball team. Realizing that 
he had no physical-education program, I 
replied with the question “Why do you 
have a girls’ varsity team?” 

His answer was because we've al- 
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ways had one.” Just tapping wheels. The 
amusing point here is that this principal 
had just finished a credible discussion on 
the educational value of an extracurricular 
program in high schools. His school is 
above the average in all programs except 
physical education. Here, the educational 
factors are completely overshadowed by the 
emphasis given to winning teams. 

The two greatest obstacles interfering 
with educational programs of athletics are 
the antiquated, formalized systems, and the 
monopoly of privileges by one varsity team. 
The correction of the first problem lies in 
the hands of the school authorities, the sec- 
ond problem involves the community and 
the school. Athletic teams are largely con- 
trolled by the town, and the principal gains 
publicity, codperation, and community ap- 
proval through them. An awareness, on 
the part of administrators, of the place of 
athletics in education, and a judicious con- 
version of the community to this view will 
not seriously jeopardize the prestige of the 
school. In the last analysis the parent is 
more concerned with the benefits his indi- 
vidual child receives from the school than 
with community advertising through school 
teams. A fond parent beams upon his child 
as a team member, and justly. When par- 
ticipation has been extended to all, through 
a physical-education program of athletics, 
that beam of satisfaction will be multiplied 
by the added number of pupils taking part. 
It is logical to educate the community to a 
sane, well-administered program of ath- 
letics. 

In the above discussion, the use of an 
intramural program has been recommended. 
Some serious mistakes have been made in 
the endeavor to encourage an intramural 
program as a cure-all for the evils of mis- 
directed athletics. There is no magic in the 
word, “ intramurals,” which will suddenly 
eliminate overexertion, unwholesome rival- 
ry, games unfitted to girls, exploitation for 
spectators, and sensational publicity. May 
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RELATION OF GIRLS’ ATHLETICS TO PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


I say that publicity has been a valuable 
asset in building constructive athletic pro- 
grams. Intramurals must be measured by 
the same educational principles employed 
for all athletics. They should be the out- 
growth of athletics taught in the regular 
program of physical education. 

It is well to remember that there are two 
extremes to be avoided—one picked varsity 
team monopolizing all the privileges, and a 
heterogeneous mixture of girls playing with 
no regard for degree of skill or progress. 
As programs in junior and senior high 
schools improve, the college senior will be 
completing her tenth year of athletic ex- 
perience. Shall we keep her on the funda- 
mentals of the program—the A, B, C’s—or 
shall we expect achievement consistent with 
time and experience? There is a difference 
between potato and peanut races at a picnic 
and serious skilled participation in a team 
game. The unbridled acceptance of play 
days needs careful experimentation. Play 
days may be educationally constructive and 
fruitful or they may be hopelessly maudlin 
and ineffectual as a means of helping girls 
to live fully. Again, there is no magic in 
a name; a play day means nothing unless 
it is planned, executed, and judged by edu- 
cational standards. Ingenuity will be needed 
to overcome the effects of community- 
owned teams and the policy of “ win at any 
cost.” We must look forward to competi- 
tion for girls such as the Englishman enjoys 
—a matching of abilities, not a matching of 
scores. 

There is a wide field of study open to 
women in analyzing games and individual 
sports into skills, arranging tests, and pro- 
viding suitable means of classifying girls 
into homogeneous groups. This type of 
program takes planning, organization, and 
careful guidance, but it is so great an im- 
provement over the old formal régime, or 
the “throw a ball out and let them play” 
type of activity that it is worth the effort. 
Suppose each class of high-school and col- 
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lege seniors were asked the question, 
“What game will you enjoy playing ten 
years from now?” Would the answer be 
hockey or basketball? Do you play team 
games for your regular recreation? Great 
care should be taken to allow time for learn- 
ing individual sports so that each girl may 
take into adult life the capacity to enjoy 
play. 

Added to the problems given above is the 
necessity of considering the difference be- 
tween girls’ and boys’ activities. There 
may or may not be scientific bases for vary- 
ing the program, but a difference in condi- 
tions does exist. 

Can we as leaders choose a middle 
ground? Is there justification in keeping 
teams intact for the sake of skill in team 
play? What degree of competition is ad- 
visable for teams and individuals? Is inter- 
school competition on any basis always to 
be condemned for girls? These questions 
and many others need to be answered as a 
result of scientific study. 

Since 1923 much constructive work has 
been done by the Women’s Division of the 
National Amateur Athletic Federation. 
Three of their aims are: 

1. To formulate standards and establish 
them nationally for the sound conduct and 
development of girls’ athletics 

2. To make possible for girls and women 
a wider participation in suitable athletic 
activities 

3. To serve as the national research body 
and clearing house for all problems of ath- 
letics and physical recreation for girls and 
women 

These aims should help us to cease quib- 
bling over game technicalities and types of 
competition. We should be on our way 
towards making athletics in its broad inter- 
pretation a major part of the girls’ physical- 
education program and the entire program 
harmonize with the goals mentioned at the 
beginning of this paper. 
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Athletics should : 

1. Enrich life 

2. Add to human happiness 

3. Be a continual source of energy, 
strength, and healthful function throughout 
life 

A few months ago, I was one of a party 
taking a trip by air in cne hour which re- 
quires five hours by auto. As we looked 
down some fifteen hundred feet the high- 
way resembled a thin ribbon, twisting and 
turning between farms and villages and cut- 
ting its way between the buildings in cities. 
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Miles of beautiful country could be seen in 
all directions—a breadth of view far beyond 
that presented by the twisting, narrow high- 
way. Our destination was not quite dis- 
cernible, but we knew it lay straight ahead, 
for we were flying the shortest distance 
between two points. The thought came to 
me, that a high vision—a breadth of view— 
enables us to reach our goal by the shortest 
route. Let us use all that science offers in 
testing our machinery, then hold the rud- 
ders true to the course so that we may 
arrive by the most efficient route at the goal 
of educational athletics for all girls. 


PERMANENT VALUES OF ATHLETICS IN THE JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 


M. H. SMALL 


Epiror’s Note: Dr. Small is principal of the Wilson Junior High School at Appleton, 
Wisconsin, a city which under the leadership of Superintendent Rohan has developed the junior- 
high-school idea to a high degree of perfection. His earlier experience as professor of psychology 
at the State Teachers College at Oshkosh, Wisconsin, affords an unusual yor for the 


interpretation of his current experiences as a practical school administrator. His 
gase seems to be focused upon the boys and girls and their needs. H. 


There are creatures that live for a day. 
There are others that outlast a hundred 
years. So among the rewards for which 
men strive, there are values that are ephem- 
eral. Like bubbles of natural gas in a 
stream across a marsh, they rise into view, 
seem just at hand, feel a breath of air 
and are gone. Other values are different. 
Elusive, subtle, vital, they are attained, if 
at all, by long effort. They may motivate 
a day, a generation, a life, a nation, or an 
epoch. History perpetuates them. 

The history of motivation in the field of 
physical education is a maelstrom of 
theories and practices whose fag ends reach 
to the shores of our own day. To the 
Greek, an athlete was a prize fighter. Athlos 
was either a contest or the skill that enabled 
an “athlete” to find the plexus of an op- 
ponent or unjoint his neck with gloves 
leaded for the arms of an Eryx or a Her- 
cules. Athlon was the prize—perhaps tak- 
ing the form of mantles dyed with the 
purple of kings, talents of silver or gold, 
or offerings for sacrifice tu the gods. 


When the Roman world was at its best, 
the athlete was a gladiator. Progress in 
metal working had brought the sword, and 
the gauntlets of the Greek were replaced 
by the proverbial Damascus blade, ere long 
to degenerate into the dagger of the assas- 
sin. 

Then came a time when society refined 
and the day of the blackguard and the bully 
began to decline. People slowly came to 
realize that however exciting individual 
contests for expensive prizes might be, the 
largest returns were likely to be found in 
wider participation. Boxing contests were 
continued, but boat races, running games, 
and archery were added to existing sports. 
Then somebody discovered that the game 
of ball was capable of high organization. 
It was neither villainous nor vulgar. It 
mingled chance with skill. It was full of 
human interest. It could be played any- 
where and its cost prohibited no one from 
enjoying it. 

_ A multitude of offshoots sprang from it. 
Cricket, lacrosse, hockey, indoor baseball, 
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football, German batball, kickball, dodge- 
ball, handball, and tennis are lively variants 
of an almost world-old game and have done 
much to universalize athletic interests. 

It is evident that such radical changes of 
program meant an equally great change in 
objectives. Bulk and brawn dropped in the 
balance. Admiration for speed, accuracy, 
and coordination—real skill—came up. Old 
methods were seen to be efficient but not 
sufficient. The cults that gave rise to them 
passed away. A new doctrine intrenched 
itself in the hearts of men. The leading 
thought of it was that all education to be 
worth while must make for the abundant 
life. 

Value is a relative term. It is worth, 
measured by social standards. It is one 
thing in America, another in Cathay. Any- 
where, however, a thing to have value must 
pay for the output of energy which it costs. 
Judged by the standard of ministration to 
the “ abundant life,” the values of athletics 
are like those of language, science, hand- 
work, the classics, or art. Like literature, 
sports must inspire; like play, they must 
turn the mind from its worries and replace 
them with images both pleasurable and 
fresh. Every human has something of the 
brand of Antaeus. Every touch of the 
earth should be an urge to rise and return 
to the attack. With courage in the back- 
ground, resiliency is one of the finest re- 
sults of athletic training, and the junior 
high school is the most favorable time of 
the entire school period for its development. 
The organism is plastic, the mind is recep- 
tive, the emotional response is intense and 
the reflex effect of acting reénforces both 
idea and effort. 

Current practice in physical education 
has never been so sensible as now. The 
superficial objectives of a few years ago, 
the dogmatic assertion of rival schools of 
“ physical culture” are matters of memory. 
Today, the best physical-education men in 
the country talk and write like philosophers. 


In school and college, we are still backing 
solitary teams and are crazy to win. In 
school, college, and Olympic games, we still 
break records. But every year makes it 
more apparent that supremacy of record is 
not necessarily supreme value—certainly 
not if it mean “Charley horse” in youth, 
aortic aneurism, or death at middle life 
from damaged valves or hypertrophy of 
the heart. 

Even in the junior high school, athletic 
practice is imitative. Its descent is from 
professionalism and from the heavy types 
of contest. The tendency towards the 
championship motive and _ interscholastic 
tournament is strong. The old temptation 
to concentrate time and money on a few 
promising players and make a school team 
is always active. But it should be retired 
by general consent, as (1) too high in 
money cost for the good which results; (2) 
tending to sacrifice the good of the majority 
to the possible lasting injury of the few; 
(3) leading to contests and ordeals that are 
too severe for early adolescents; (4) tend- 
ing towards emotional prodigality through 
the “pep” meetings that precede, attend, 
and follow championship games. 

At the junior age, the first great need is 
organic. We have no word that expresses 
the idea. It is partly challenge to the or- 
ganism, partly warning, partly a hand ex- 
tended to conserve, if the organism totter. 
Its function is to organic life as a whole 
what medullation is to nerve function. Ath- 
letics should minister to the great vital cen- 
ters, stimulate gland action, make full nutri- 
tion possible, build muscles, and renew the 
cells of brain and nerves, all without over- 
draft upon the springs of organic energy. 
Better still, it should divert, cheer, arouse 
a sense of well-being, and strengthen the 
will to go on. 

In the junior school, physique is forma- 
tive. Heart diameter may be out of normal 
ratio to the diameter of the arteries. Under 
normal conditions, stomach and lungs are 


ready to do their work fairly well. But 
the functions of the sympathetic nerves 
may throw even these steady-going organs 
off balance and for a time derange the 
whole organism. The great glands need 
worry one but little; the endocrines, how- 
ever, still baffle. It seems fairly certain 
that they dominate growth and function at 
some stage and to some degree, determine 
the pattern of personality, and somehow set 
a limit to personal power. Any one who 
would declare that Caesar and Napoleon 
had their respective careers because of the 
limitations of their gland action would seem 
to be presuming too far. Yet it is inter- 
esting to note that, in the case of Napoleon, 
the anterior pituitary was abnormally de- 
veloped while the post pituitary was almost 
wanting. Add to this unbalance the drive 
of active adrenals and it is not difficult to 
see how, in times of great excitement, he 
thought only of himself and became un- 
paralleled as a cold-blooded and ruthless 
killer. 

Any theory of athletics must view the or- 
ganism of the pupil as a unit. It is the 
resultant of many elements. A study of it 
in cross section will necessarily be more 
reliable than any postulate from elements 
or conditions within such a cross section. 
At any period of life, unbalance results in 
lags or spurts. Normal feeding, normal 


gland functioning and normal activity of 


body and brain are necessary to sanity as 
well as to vitality, mental power, and stam- 
ina of constitution. 

It requires more than the calendar to 
determine equality of age. In May, when 
making programs for September, 1930, two 
hundred students were asked to name a 
club that they would like to join. One 
hundred sixty-five of them named twenty- 
nine clubs. Fifty of these students included 
some type of athletics in their choice. Dra- 
matics placed second. In most cases, tem- 
perament and stature were reflected in each 
choice. 
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Thirty-five did not name a club. Hardly 

any of the better students were numbered 
in this group. Before our groups were 
graded for intramural work, some of these 
always stood around on the margin of our 
contests, and others never went near the 
field. 

Among a hundred other questions, the 
White House Conference Committee asked 
each student to write three wishes for the 
things he most desired to have. One boy 
of fifteen wrote: “I wish that I might be- 
come better in athletics.” He is of slight 
build, a good student. He is refined and 
interested in music, but until intramural 
work this year compelled him to join his 
homeroom teams, he had shown no athletic 
interest. Now he wishes “to be better in 
athletics.” And he will, unless promising 
school teams submerge him on his entrance 
to the senior high school. 

Another boy in the same group wavers 
between preparing to teach physical educa- 
tion and going into business when he fin- 
ishes college. He is of medium stature, 
clear-headed, executive, studious—a very 
natural boy. His wish is that he “may 
increase in stature” so that he may under- 
take the heavier forms of athletics when he 
reaches the university. Not only is this 
wish in harmony with his interest in con- 
tests that are heady and swift, but he be- 
lieves that such experience would prepare 
him better for work in the coaching field. 

Permanent values in junior athletics link 
themselves with life. They stabilize mind 
and body. They challenge awakening or- 
gans and functions at favorable periods. 
They come from effort that always stops 
short of extreme fatigue, and leave pleasant 
memories of having acted, whether trophies 
are won or lost. The permanent worth of 
an exercise depends on the normality of its 
appeal, the temperateness of stress and 
strain which it entails, and the satisfaction 
which results. Strange though it may seem, 
the values of greatest worth for life are 
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less of the physical than of the ideal. These 
grow out of the by-products that accom- 
pany normal functioning. Any excessive 
upshoot in adolescent growth means unbal- 
ance. Its first cost is lowered physical and 
mental function. As for the final cost, we 
have no means at present for its measure- 
ment. There is more than a chance, how- 
ever, that when musculature makes a for- 
ward push to keep pace with elongating 
bones and enlarging joints, fineness of 
fiber, exactness of codrdination, fullness of 
strength, and ability to resist disease are 
greatest when all the forward tendencies 
are seasoned by steady effort—work— 
social, pleasurable, and tempered to the 
tone of the organism as a whole. 

One of the most desirable traits in human 
character is a hopefulness that makes the 
mainspring of optimism. ‘“ My heart leaps 
up when I behold a rainbow in the sky,” 
wrote Whittier; \\ 


So was it when my life began, 
So is it now I am a man; 

So shall it be when I am old, 
Or—let me die. 

Not only is here the symbol of an un- 
ceasing thrill—a spes meliora—but a chal- 
lenge to something yet to be done and, with 
it, the feeling of fitness for action. 

Again, living, like a contest, demands 
stamina. “The race is not always to the 
swift nor the battle to the strong.” The 
great fortunes of this country are linked 
with the names of men of unusual longevity 
and famous for hard work. Back of their 
success is the history of a physical fiber 
of great fineness with wonderful power of 
recuperation. They worked while growing 
and became able to meet storm, stress, 
breakers, and tidal waves of difficulty with- 
out either physical or mental shipwreck. In 
these days when boys and girls have little 
real work to do outside of school, the ath- 
letic program offers the best means at hand 
to ingrain the type of stamina that makes 
the basis of personal and national success. 
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It counts when one breasts the tape in the 
hurdles. It sustains in the marathon. It 
replaces deficits by treasury balances in the 
city managership. It carries one on his last 
lap in the race for the Presidential chair. 
Hand in hand with the last two values 
named and with them, forming a trinity of 
powerful forces, is the will to do all that 
can be done in any province of activity that 
is open to effort. It may be suggested that 
codperation includes the field of this value. 
The term is too generic and therefore 
stresses too lightly the notion of individual 
responsibility as a guaranty for success in 
both personal and group undertakings. The 
“will to do all that needs to be done” in- 
cludes physical hygiene, observance of 
training rules, foresight in respect to sea- 
sonable and adequate training, readiness to 
fill one’s niche in a team, unfailing atten- 
tion to discipline, swiftness in getting away 
at the gun, and never quitting until a strug- 
gle is over. 

Nelson Robbins touches our thought in 
“The Best”: 


So you failed in the race! 
Did you quit at the spurt 

Where the hot dust choked 
and burned? 

Or breast the tape midst 
the flying dirt 

That the leader’s spikes 
had spurned? 

Did you do your best? 

The best of the fight is 
the staying, lad. 

And the best of the game 
is the playing, lad, 

When you give it the best 
that you have. 

In the situations of life, one cannot al- 
ways win. Perhaps the majority of men 
go down to their long rest feeling that they 
have failed. This is especially true of men 
who live in advance of their time. Was 
Socrates a failure when he forgave the state 
that sentenced him and discoursed on im- 
mortality while drinking his hemlock? Was 
Beethoven, deaf and solitary, but writing 


music to cure “all ills that worry and 
wear”? Was Lincoln? Was Wilson? In 
the athletics of the junior high school, one 
learns how to take defeat and win a per- 
sonal victory. Robbins once more: 
I know you lost— 
But the best of it all since 
the very beginning, Jad, 
Is in taking your licking and 
grinning, lad, 
If you gave them the best that 
you had. 

There is no defeat for the man who 
knows how to bear himself in defeat as if 
he had won a victory. He has to devise 
no alibi, and he never has “to fight it out 
in the newspapers.” From the ashes of 
defeat, he will rise like Phoenix, to resur- 
vey the field, measure himself anew and 
perfect his technique until he is trained for 
victory. 

Up to this point, a number of permanent 
values of athletic training have been men- 
tioned. They form a level of worths rather 
than a graded series. To this list no far- 
ther reaching value could be added than 
the diversion which athletic interest based 
on amateur participation brings in time of 
stress and strain. It fills a demand that 
every people has known—a demand never 
so urgent as in our fast-moving age—a 
demand that is likely to be greater yet in 
days to come. The urge of it is towards 
the fostering of national games. We have 
ceased to count our time by olympiads ; but 
we need the impulse of the games which 
they fostered. We need them both as a 
means of recreation and as a cement for 
the ties of national unity. Hours of leisure 
have multiplied for us as a result of the 
unparalleled drive of our industries. When 
the thirty-hour industrial week arrives, 
there will be additional time to worry over 
the inequalities and the weariness of ex- 
istence unless we learn to use our leisure 
for rest and forget them. 

The Fifth Book of the Aeneid offers the 
finest functional example of athletic values 
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that the writer has ever known. Their 
homes gone and their city in ashes ; wearied 
by months of wandering, and weak from 
pestilence ; battered, seaworn, shipwrecked, 
a handful of Trojan survivors are again 
at sea when the anniversary of the death 
of Anchises rolls around. There is nothing 
apparent to break the crackling gloom of 
memory as they erect altars and renew their 
national rites for the dead. In the back- 
ground are only the ashes of their hopes. 
In the foreground rises a cloud of smoke 
from the pyre of a hospitable queen. Cour- 
age, strength, will are in shreds. Morale 
is dead. 

The rites are at an end. Aeneas an- 
nounces the national games. A regatta, a 
boxing match, distance runs, and an archery 
contest make the program. There is a 
lightning transformation. The whole shore 
hums with excitement. All is life, interest, 
joy. Every spectator plays the games. The 
last spark of nostalgia dies. When four 
crews take their places on the starting line, 
a people happy, prosperous, without a care, 
joins in the applause. 

Laughter is banned in heroic poetry, but 
supreme art grants the only laugh recorded 
in twelve books when Captain Gyas hurls 
his coxswain overboard at the turn for 
failure to obey orders. And the laugh was 
a chorus from the hearts of the whole as- 
sembly. When the games were over, the 
exiles entered their boats again and there 
was neither cursing of fate, nor terror of 
the sea. 

For a season “ recreation” has been the 
grand shibboleth of track, field, and turn- 
hall. Creative athletics ought to precede 
recreational athletics. Juniors today know 
almost nothing about that very real form of 
activity that men call work. They are not to 
blame. Industry has left them no responsible 
personal tasks. Vigorous athletics is the 
only substitute that our day has for the 
vigorous practical activities that once en- 
abled children to contribute to the family 
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livelihood. When the athletic motive has 
become a habit and our whole people turns 
to play in season and, with pride in phys- 
ique, posture, and skill, indulges in games 
that are universal for the joy of playing 
them, the work function of athletics in the 
junior school will have become truly recre- 
ational. 

As to the method of securing the utmost 
value from the athletic activities of the 
junior high school, the writer wishes to 
make one reservation ; namely, that boys and 
girls should neither be instructed in the 
same group nor permitted to contest against 
each other. One should play every game 
for all it is worth. Neither laziness nor 
chivalry should ever reduce a game or even 
a formal exercise to the status of a soap- 
bubble party or of pantomimes after a pink 
tea. Tomorrow will have no more place 
for the mannish girl than for the “ sissi- 
fied” boy. Fine posture, speed, accuracy, 
and power need to be stressed in the hand- 
ling of boys; while in the training of girls, 
fine carriage, suppleness, grace, poise, and 
perfect motor control are lasting objectives 
to be sought. 

Somewhere within the limits of this 
paper, the following thoughts have come to 
the surface: 

1. The junior high school is formative, 
an ideal place for the derivation of values 
that are basic and permanent. 

2. The worth of athletic values is deter- 
mined by the standard of all educational 
values—contribution to the abundant life. 

3. The intramural motive is more nat- 
ural to the junior-high-school period than 
is the interscholastic' motive. Ambition to 
break records and support championship 
teams is out of the province of the junior 
school. 

4. Among lesser worths, junior athletics 
result in: 

a) Respect for the body 

b) Interest in the intelligent care of the 
body 


c) Fixed habits of cleanliness 

d) The cultivation of active attention 

e) Motor control, codrdination, swift- 
ness, accuracy, and power 

5. Junior athletics should— 

a) Restore the values of the practical 
labor of the days when young people worked 
to help towards earning the family living, 
and thus temper the organism as it grows. 
This value ought to mean five hours of ath- 
letic training a week. 

b) Teach the conservation of energy in 
all activities and never overstrain. 

c) Long-circuit “ pep meetings” and all 
other media for emotional prodigality that 
now characterize the development of 
“ school spirit” in the furtherance of inter- 
scholastic athletics. 

d) Develop stamina, ability to stand up 
under sustained effort, and to revive an en- 
thusiasm. 

e) Bring resiliency from care, strain, 
worry. The recipe is part fiber, part imag- 
ination, part courage, part faith. 

f) Stabilize the will to do all that needs 
to be done anywhere at any time for suc- 
cess in efforts worth while. 

g) Teach how to bear both victory and 
defeat—an attitude that results from final 
judgment of relative values. Defeat turns 
youth of spirit into victors. 

6. Junior athletics should furnish pu- 
pils— 

a) A repertoire of games and plays for 
leisure—a repertoire that will stay the 
march of years and keep them young in 
spite of the evidence of the calendar. 

The United States has tested too fully 
the “gammon” of fortune. It must learn 
to play without stakes—become a nation 
of lovers of genuine values in sport. Adults 
must play. It is not sufficient to watch 
others. When this truth is realized, our 
country will be on the way towards a health- 
ful program of national games. 
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EQUALIZED ATHLETIC COMPETITION FOR JUNIOR-HIGH-SCHOOL 
STUDENTS 


McCay ALDRICH 


Eprtor’s Note: Mr. Aldrich is superintendent of schools at McGill, Nevada. He is presi- 
dent of the White Pine County Athletic Association. His experience in this and other voluntary 
administrative organizations for the handling of athletic matters has convinced him of the need 
of — competition. It is evident, we think, that Mr. Aldrich is the oe, 7: plan 


Our title was chosen advisedly, for our 
problem is not concerned with junior high 
schools as such, but with students of junior- 
high-school age and grade, whatever the 
type of school organization may be. 

Today we are faced with a growing de- 
mand for athletic competition for students 
in the seventh, eighth, and ninth school 
grades. Often this competition is carried 
on under the auspices of the Sunday 
schools, Boy Scouts, or Camp Fire Girls. 
But many feel that the school is the logical 
institution to supervise and encourage this 
play. of proper competition is the 
chief @Pawback to a full program of ath- 
letics for boys and girls of this age and 
grade. A scheme of equalizing competi- 
tion has been worked out in our county to 
meet this particular situation. There are 
in this county: 

1 junior high school 

1 county high school 

2 district high schools 

3 city elementary schools 

2 town elementary schools 

2 village elementary schools 

In the fall of 1928 the schools of the 
county, under the leadership of the writer, 
formed the White Pine County Athletic As- 
sociation, set up dues of $10 per member 
school, and provided cups for three classes 
of football and three classes of basketball. 
A county track meet was provided, with 
trophies for the winning school team and 
for the winning relay team, and medals for 
the first three places in each event. Compe- 
tition in the regular meet is open to classes 
A and B. A special class C meet is held, 


with ribbons for the winners. Baseball 
games are by arrangement, as baseball has 
not been recognized as a league sport thus 
far. Lest one think we do not know base- 
ball, it might be well to state that the Mc- 
Gill junior-high-school team has never been 
defeated locally. In addition, that team 
took the championship of Nevada and de- 
feated Salt Lake City for the championship 
of Utah in the American Legion National 
Junior League. 

Several bases of classification were sug- 
gested in the matter of the organization of 
the league, among them a four-point sys- 
tem based upon age, grade in school, weight, 
and height. But such a scheme seemed 
“ theoretical ” to some, and the outcome was 
that eligibility was determined by weight 
alone. 

The results of classification by weight 
alone were not satisfactory, as the teams 
were found to be very unevenly matched. 
By the fall of 1929 the schools of the league 
realized that what they had branded as 
“theoretical” a year before had been 
merely “thinking ahead,” and they were 
eager for a scheme of real control of com- 
petition. A scheme of classification based 
upon scientific findings was presented, and 
after a thorough discussion it was adopted 
without a single dissenting vote. 

The idea was that we wished to organize 
competition between equivalent groups— 
that we wanted to get away from the pos- 
sibility of one big boy simply “ wading 
through ” a team of little fellows. Yet we 
wanted to arrange competition for the larger 
boys as well as for the smaller ones. So 


we proceeded to construct a table of “ aver- 
age” boys—“average” in grade, age, 
weight, and height. This “average” boy 
we took as one who had progressed through 
school regularly, neither skipping nor re- 
peating a grade. We took the correspond- 
ing age, and computed the average weight 
and average height for this age. Of course, 
on account of the large percentage of re- 
tardation in the schools of our nation, the 
strictly average boy of a given grade will 
be much larger and older than the theoret- 
ically “average” boy whom we took as 
our standard. That is just the reason why 
we built the following table—to equalize 
the numerous variations from the “ nor- 
mal.” 

Boys’ Four-Point Eligibility Sheet White Pine 

County Athletic Association as Calculated 


from Norms Computed from the Baldwin- 
Wood Tables 


The values of variables under one index extend to 
the next. 

The value of the composite (sum of the indices) 

must not exceed: 

14 points in class C 

24 points in class B 


Index |Grade| Age 
Ronseved 5 10 54 70 4 
6 11 56 75 8C 
S.scsvees 7 12 58 80 12 
8 13 60 90 16 
9 14 62 | 105 20B 
Occ000ee 10 15 64 | 120 24 
16 66 | 130 28 
17 68 | 140 32A 
18 70* | 145 36 
*Extrapolated value 


LIST OF ELIGIBLE PLAYERS 


SCHOOL 
INDEX FOR: 
Name Grade Age Height Weight Composite 
John Doe 3 7 5 3 15SB 
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Girls’ Four-Point Eligibility Sheet White Pine 
County Athletic Association as Calculated 
from Norms Computed from the Baldwin- 


Wood Tables 
The values of variables under one index extend to 
the next. 
The value of the composite (sum of the indices) 
must not exceed: 
16 points in class B 

Index |Grade| Age nal Weight| Composite 
eee 5 10 53 70 + 
Bebisscel 6 11 55 75 8B 
RivGense 7 12 58 85 12 
8 13 61 100 16 
14 63 | 110 20 
ee 10 15 64 | 120 24 
16 64 | 120 28 A 
ER: 17 65 | 125 32 
a 18 66 | 130 36 

LIST OF ELIGIBLE PLAYERS 
SCHOOL 
INDEX FOR: 
Name Grade Age Height Weight Composite 
Jane Roe 3 4 5 3 1SB 


By referring to the table you will note 
that index (line) 3 shows that the “ aver- 
age” boy in the seventh grade is 12 years 
old, 58 inches tall, and weighs 80 pounds. 
These weights and heights are medians for 
a twelve-year-old boy, computed from the 
Weight-Height-Age Tables prepared by 
Drs. Bird T. Baldwin and Thomas D. 
Wood, and published by the United States 
Bureau of Education, now the United States 
Office of Education. By taking the incre- 
ment in growth to the nearest inch, we 
found that the growth each year was in 
general two inches, and that the mean de- 
viation of the heights in the table from the 
true median was only .5 inch. The incre- 
ment in growth in height was practically 
constant in the ages under consideration. 
Not so the increment in weight, however. 
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By taking weight to the nearest multiple 
of five pounds, we find increments of 5, 5, 
10, 15, 15, 10, 10, and 5 respectively. The 
mean deviation of the weights in the table 
from the true medians is only 1.4 pounds. 
We decided that it was better to incorporate 
these figures of the actual cycle of growth, 
rather than to attempt a flat “average” 
increment of ten pounds, which would cause 
a wide mean variation. 

The table is read as follows. This “ aver- 
age” seventh grader has an index of 3 for 
grade, 3 for age, 3 for height, and 3 for 
weight, making a composite of 12. But 
since these are average (median) ages, 
heights, and weights, the individual will 
vary from the standard. If a boy were a 
year overheight and a year underweight for 
his age, he would still strike an average. 
Similarly if he were a year overweight this 
would be counterbalanced by a year under- 
age for his grade. So a boy weighing 90 
pounds has a weight index of 4, and a boy 
11 years old has an age index of 2. If 
this boy is “average” in other respects, 
his composite score would still be 12, that 
of the “ average” seventh-grade boy. 

We do not anticipate any quarrel over 
the fact that we penalize a boy one point 
for every year that he is overweight, or 
that we reduce his height index by one point 
for each year-level below the average height 
for that grade. But we do expect some dif- 
ferences in opinion regarding the index for 
age and the index for grade. 

Our theory is that if a boy is a year 
younger chronologically, his environment 
has had one less year in which to develop 
in him favorable reactions to problems pre- 
sented. So we decrease the age index by 
one for each year underage. We hold that 
the corollary is also true, and we add one 
point to the index for each additional year 
of age experience beyond the average of 
his group. He is penalized one point on 
the assumption that he has learned some- 
thing from life that additional year, some- 
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thing independent of what he may or may 
not have learned in school. 

We will not argue the pros and cons on 
the matter of grade classification. We will 
simply state that we believe that a boy in 
the eighth grade should be better prepared 
to meet the problems of life than is the 
seventh grader. If he is not, then there is 
something wrong with our schools. If he 
is, then he is better able to figure out the 
problems presented on the football field or 
the basketball court, and should be penal- 
ized therefor to bring him within the 
proper classification. On the other hand, 
if the boy is a grade below the average for 
his age, then his index should be one less. 
He has had a year less schooling and there- 
fore should know less. Incidentally, if he 
has taken a year longer than “ average” 
to reach a given grade, he is probably a less 
rapid learner than the average, and he is a 
less dangerous opponent on that account. 
In other words, we credit him with one 
point on his grade index on account of 
the slowness of his mental processes. 

To summarize, we hold that a year’s 
growth is of equivalent value in athletic 
competition, whether that year’s growth be 
in weight, in height, in schoolwork, or in 
life itself. So much for the theory and 
philosophy underlying the indices of grade 
and age, and the scientific facts underlying 
the indices of height and weight. The next 
question is, how are we going to put this 
synthetic table of averages into operation? 

Knowing an individual boy, all we have 
to do to classify him is to go into the table 
with his actual school grade, age, weight, 
and height. All four of these, according 
to the ruling of our association, must be 
as of September 15th. Weights and heights 
are taken by the school nurses, and all rec- 
ords must be filed in the office of the prin- 
cipal of the school, and subject to the 
inspection of the official representative of 
any member school of the association. A 
boy is in the lower index until he reaches 
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the norm of the higher; e. g., a boy’s height 
index remains 3 until he reaches a full 60 
inches, when it becomes 4; that his weight 
index is 4 until he reaches a full 105 pounds. 
The association by unanimous vote decided 
that a composite score for a given class 
might be equaled, but not exceeded. That 
is to say, a class C boy may have a sum of 
indices equaling but not exceeding 14, and 
similarly the sum of indices for class B 
may equal but must not exceed the total 
of 24. 

The composite maximum for a given 
class of competition is purely arbitrary and 
depends solely upon the rules of the asso- 
ciation. Therefore, the table may be used 
by any association, drawing its own lines 
of classification. We have found a compo- 
site of 24 to be very satisfactory for class 
B competition for boys. We found a com- 
posite of 16 too heavy for class C compe- 
tition, and encroaching too far upon the 
limits of class B. It was thought that a 
composite of 12 points would make the team 
too light for football, particularly for the 
small school which did not have a large 
number of candidates to pick from. The 
composite of class C was changed to 14, 
effective at the close of the football season 
of 1929. Students above the eighth grade 
are not permitted to play in class C, accord- 
ing to a recent action of the association. 

The equalized competition for boys 
worked out so well that the association de- 
cided to make a similar arrangement for 
the girls. The table was worked out in the 
same manner as for the boys. The mean 
deviation of heights from the true median 
was .2 inch, weights, 1.2 pounds. The 
reader will note, however, that but two 
classes of competition are provided, A and 
B. This gives an example of the flexibility 
of the scheme, mentioned in the previous 
paragraph. 


All classes are given equal weight as re- 
gards school honors, publicity, an“ the like. 
At the end of the basketball season the 
larger schools organize school teams of 
picked players, regardless of class, and 
enter sectional and State tournaments. 
These tournaments are not association 
affairs, and the association has no jurisdic- 
tion over them. The rules of eligibility of 
such contests are determined by the organ- 
ization sponsoring the tournament. 


By means of the equalization of teams 
through consideration of the four points 
of grade in school, chronological age, 
weight, and height, we now have very close 
competition in each class. No school, what- 
ever its size, can safely predict a champion- 
ship for itself. Competition is real, and 
good sportsmanship is a prominent factor 
in all our athletic relationships. 

An interesting experiment was tried, in 
that league teams played “outlaw” teams 
which met the height and weight averages 
of the particular classes, but which were 
made up of boys a school grade beyond the 
class limit, and from one to one and one- 
half years older chronologically than the 
class limit. Competition was far from 
equal, and in but one instance was an “ out- 
law” team defeated, although “league” 
teams from the same schools offered very 
close competition. This suggests that 
chronological age and grade in school are 
important factors in athletic competition. 

That competition has been “ equalized” 
is shown by the fact that all league games 
were won by very close margins; the fact 
that scores were often reversed on the re- 
turn game; and the fact that no school has 
won more than one cup in any one sport 
in any one year, in spite of the fact that it 
may have entered A, B, and C teams in 
that sport! 
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JUNIOR-HIGH-SCHOOL ATHLETICS 


Tuomas E. SANDERS 


Eprtor’s Nore: Mr. Sanders is principal of the Washington Junior High School of Racine, 
Wisconsin. He is president of the Wisconsin Junior High School Administrators Association. 
One of the best known of his publications is “ Will it Pay Me to Go to High School?” The 
junior-high-school idea in its bearing upon athletics is here described. H. H. R. 


The junior high school is not the old- 
time traditional high school. Neither is it 
the old-time elementary school. It is a new 
institution, partaking of the traditional high 
school and of the elementary school, but 
having qualities of its own. It should not 
be rigidly bound by the traditions of the 
past unless these traditions stand the test 
of common sense. 

Physical education holds and should hold 
a high and important place in junior-high- 
school education. We can hardly imagine 
a dissenting voice to this principle. The 
question as to what place competitive ath- 
letics should hold in junior-high-school edu- 
cation is not so unanimously answered. I 
am using athletics in its popular sense ; that 
is, a winning team that goes out after the 
loving cup and brings it home to be dis- 
played in the trophy cabinet. I mean ath- 
letics in the generally accepted sense; eigh- 
teen hundred people howling themselves 
hoarse for hours, and sometimes for days, 
before and after the game; eighteen athletes 
working far beyond their physical strength. 
I mean games with pep meetings, howling 
hysteria on both sides before the game, and 
after the game bonfires and revelries on one 
side and heartaches and anger and tears of 
regret on the other. 

Should the junior high schools ape the 
senior high schools and the colleges in all 
the froth and foam, in all the fun and frolic, 
or should they take a broader view of the 
problem, looking especially to health-devel- 
oping exercises and games for all pupils, 
instead of super-strength to the few? 

There are two sides to this question. 
School men and women will not all agree. 
Let us open-mindedly consider a few 


points. 


1. Junior-high-school pupils are growing. 
They are immature. Competition is strenu- 
ous. It is easy to overdo. Any physical 
director can describe examples of over- 
stimulation of immature pupils in competi- 
tive games. 

2. Some claim that competitive games are 
conducive to a good school spirit. Victory 
is a great stimulant. There are other con- 
siderations, however. 

a) In young people enthusiasm is con- 
tagious. It is easily directed. If teachers 
know how, they can get as much enthusiasm 
and excitement in competition between two 
rooms in the same building as between Har- 
vard and Yale. Where rooms rather than 
schools compete, more pupils will partici- 
pate; enthusiasm is more easily guided and 
controlled. 

b) The early adolescent boy and girl are 
emotional. They can become totally ab- 
sorbed in exciting events. When a lively 
athletic contest is on between two competing 
schools, all other activities shrink in impor- 
tance. The big event overshadows all 
others. The normal pupil has just about 
so much enthusiasm to expend; too much 
spent in the glory of defeating the other 
school in a ball game means that much less 
to spend in defeating the difficulties of 
algebra. 

c) It is easy to grow lopsided in ath- 
letics. The winning team gets the glory 
and the big head. The team that loses will 
often develop a school inferiority complex 
which is just as bad. You cannot justly 
judge a school by its team, but adolescent 
youth too often does just that. 

3. We can unanimously agree on milder 
competitive games between classes in the 
same school—where dates, time, and en- 
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thusiasm are easily controlled. There are 
a few who doubt the advisability of the 
junior high school’s aping the senior high 
school and the college in regular schedules 
of athletic contests. Some of us think it 
would be a pity for the junior high school 
to follow the trail of the senior high so 
closely in its banquets, its toasts, its junior 
proms, its senior plays, its class rings, its 
gun clubs, its cross-country runs, and the 
rest of the fifty-seven varieties which per- 
haps belong to the senior high school or the 
college. 

In the same category we would place the 
regular annual schedule of athletic contests 
between schools. We feel sorry for the 
pupil who enters senior high school too 
blasé or too sophisticated. We pity the 
pupil who cannot find a new thrill in the 
activities of the senior high school. 

Is it possible that the early wearing off 
of the newness of so many activities, when 
the senior high school does everything the 
college does and the junior high school does 
everything the senior high school does, may 
account for some of the wild life we hear 
credited to high-school and college students ? 


INTRAMURAL ATHLETICS FOR THE JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 


INTRAMURAL ATHLETICS FOR THE JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 
A. G. OosTeRHous 
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Many of us doubt the wisdom of regular- 
schedule interschool athletic contests with 
their banners and their bands, with their 
rooters and their wild enthusiasms, and 
their neighborhood partisanship. 

The occasional game—a good-will game 
—between schools of the same city is per- 
missible. There is thus less nerve strain, 
less emotional outburst, less distraction 
from the more essential things of the school, 
and more and keener thrills. I should seri- 
ously object to interurban athletic competi- 
tive circuits for junior-high-school pupils. 
I do not believe these pupils mature enough 
to indulge in such to the advantage of the 
school and its student body. 

Lest the reader think these sentiments a 
symptom of sour grapes, let me add that 
our trophy cabinet is well filled. We have 
won three of every four interschool con- 
tests since the school was organized eight 
years ago. Our boys have held the city 
championship in ’23, ’25, ’26, ’28, ’29 and 
’30, and our girls have done equally well 
in the few interschool contests in which 
they have taken part. Physical education is 
a prominent part of our schoolwork. Ath- 
letics is a side line. 


Eprtor’s Note: Mr. Oosterhous is principal of the Roosevelt Junior High School at Apple- 


ton, Wisconsin. He is a leader in the junior-high-school movement in Wisconsin. Appleton 
is developing an Exploratory Science Series of books, to which Mr. Oosterhous has contributed 
Our Food Supply. His addition to the editorial committee for this issue of the CLEARING 


House has brought the point of view of one now successfull 


ad ministration. 

By intramural athletics is meant athletic 
activities carried on between groups and in- 
dividuals of the same school. The chief 
aim of this type of athletics is to give op- 
portunity for all, or nearly all, to take an 
active part in a variety of seasonable games 
and exercises. These should develop skill 
and wholesome recreational values of a 
permanent character. 

In another article in this issue we find a 


engaged in junior-high-school 
H. H. R. 


discussion of interscholastic athletics in the 
junior high school. While there are definite 
values that are derived from the traditional 
interschool type of athletics, we find that 
such benefits are for the few. Why not ex- 
tend these benefits to the masses and at the 
same time eliminate some of the undesir- 
able features of the interscholastic plan? 
The intramural plan of athletics makes 
it possible for all who desire and are able 
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to participate to get into at least one sport 
or activity each season of the year. The 
pupil’s aim is to enter these activities for 
the pleasure and development they afford. 
The aim is not, primarily, to win, as in 
interschool athletics. In the latter, because 
of the pressure exerted by those in the com- 
munity, both in and out of school, the desire 
to win, at all costs, too often prevails. The 
director of athletics must produce winning 
teams, or he is soon asked to move on. 
Under these conditions he must spend his 
time on the few to satisfy the external de- 
mand for “winning the game.” 

If the strenuous campaign to fit a highly 
trained squad of players is removed, the 
director can then organize the entire school 
into groups within the school so that all 
may receive the benefits to be secured 
through group games and exercises. The 
fact that many participate does not take 
away the excitement of the contest found 
in interschool games. Many spirited and 
exciting games are developed in a round- 
robin series within a school. 

The craze for competitive athletics has 
swept over our cities to the extent that it 
often results in injury to the overworked 
few who are before the public eye. The 
public demand for winning at all costs often 
results in the development of a poor type 
of citizenship. This forced situation often 
counteracts the constructive efforts made in 
the school system towards a wholesome type 
of citizenship. 

Many high schools now use the plan of 
combined intramural and _interscholastic 
athletics. During the early part of the bas- 
ketball season, for example, many groups 
of students will participate in this sport. 
Too often this is done to discover the best 
talent in the school, later to be developed 
into a school team; as soon as these indi- 
viduals have been discovered all other 
groups are compelled to drop their activi- 
ties in order that the director may have 
time and place to drill, drill, and drill his 
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select school squad for the big interschool 
games ahead. Not only does this squad 
receive almost the entire time of the phys- 
ical director, but he must continually cut 
down his early appointed squad to intensify 
the drilling of a still smaller group who 
shall later perform for the entire school and 
community. We do not blame the athletic 
director nor the school administrator for 
this state of affairs; it is the only possible 
procedure under the dual plan, where the 
public demands the highly trained team in 
order to win at all hazards. 


It is evident, then, that the masses will 
be cared for only when an intramural plan 
is put into operation. No doubt, the dual 
system is better than the strictly interscho- 
lastic competition. It may also be the en- 
tering wedge for the more ideal intramural 
system. A well-organized plan should in- 
clude a varied program for all who desire 
the benefits that athletics has to offer. 


One of the foremost vaiues to be found 
in the intramural plan of junior-high-school 
athletics is the opportunity to train for 
worthy use of leisure time both during and 
after school years. The working day is 
gradually becoming shorter, leaving more 
leisure time for which to provide profitable 
activities. The ever increasing unemploy- 
ment and shorter working hours set up a 
pressing social problem. Adequate facili- 
ties for recreational activities are an urgent 
need in most communities. Along with this 
there rests upon our schools a responsibility 
for training our young people to use leisure 
time wisely. Future moral and_ social 
progress will be influenced by the way we 
attack this problem. 


The intramural system offers many op- 
portunities for training in leadership. When 
properly organized, different branches of 
sport can be put in charge of more mature 
boys and girls, who assist the directors in 
carrying on the complete program. Each 
team has a captain. Splendid opportunities 
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open up for student officials in handling the 
competitive sports. 

Junior high schools throughout the coun- 
try are using the intramural plan of hand- 
ling athletics. This plan has been used in 
the Appleton (Wisconsin) junior high 
schools for the past three years. At the 
Roosevelt Junior High School, 191 boys 
out of 241 took part in the intramural 
soccer program during the fall months of 
the first year. This provided 22 games, the 
majority of which were played after school 
hours. This was followed by basketball, in 
which 178 boys participated. Sixty-four 
ninth-grade boys were divided as evenly 
as possible into eight teams. These team 
assumed names of various States and played 
28 different games during the winter 
months. Definite rules were drawn up for 
both players and spectators. Similarly the 
eighth grade had eight teams named after 
various Indian tribes; sixty-four boys par- 
ticipated in the Indian League. Fifty of 
the seventh-grade boys made up five teams 
and named them after wild animals. The 
eighth grade played 14 games, and the sev- 
enth grade 10 games, during the season. 

At the close of the basketball season indi- 
vidual boys of various grades competed in 
a 50-free-throw basketball contest. A total” 
of 148 boys participated. One hundred and 
forty boys participated in a_volley-ball 
tournament, six teams in the ninth, four in 
the eighth and four in the seventh grade. 
In addition to this a men’s faculty team 
entered in the ninth-grade tournament. 
Thirty Roosevelt boys took part in an inter- 
school swimming meet. This was held at 
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the local Y. M. C. A. building, since the 
junior high schools have no league. In the 
Softball League, there were 6 ninth, 5 
eighth, and 4 seventh-grade teams. All 
teams assumed names of various makes of 
automobiles. It will be seen that such a 
plan gives each group fair competition, 
through approximate equality in size and 
weight. The three junior high schools ar- 
ranged interschool games at the close of 
each activity. Seventh-grade champions in 
one school competed with seventh-grade 
champions in the others, eighth with eighth, 
and ninth with ninth. 

Last of all a field and track meet was 
held. Here again, each boy competed 
against only those in his own grade. Rib- 
bons were awarded for first, second, and 
third places to boys in each grade. Award 
pins were given at the end of each seni- 
ester for outstanding work in athletics 
combined with satisfactory performance in 
other respects. 

The plan has been extended this year to 
include tennis. Beside the boys’ program, 
the girls have a limited number of contests 
which are very popular and involve a very 
high percentage of the girls enrolled in 
school. No boy or girl is compelled to 
enter games played after school hours. 
Some are unable to stay after school hours 
because of home duties and other reasons. 

The intramural plan, therefore, seems to 
correct some defects of the interscholastic 
plan. At the same time it fills a definite 
need in providing wholesome activity, which 
in turn leads to better physical, mental, 
moral, and social conditions. 


Join the CLeartnc House Boosters’ Club by sending in five or more 
subscriptions. Your certificate of membership will be a bound volume 
of the CLeartnc House for your personal or school library. 
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A BIBLIOGRAPHY OF THE ADMINISTRATION AND SUPERVISION 
OF PHYSICAL AND HEALTH EDUCATION 


GALEN Jones and FReperick E. Cope 


Enrtor’s Note: The reader has been introduced to Mr. Jones i in connection with his article 
elsewhere in this issue. Mr. Cope is an instructor and track coach in the Bucyrus, Ohio, High 


1. Ayers, Williams, and Wood. 
schools—how to build, equip, and maintain them. 
Houghton Mifflin Co., 1916. Chap. XII, ‘Physical 
training and recreation.” 

Contains administration of classroom exercises, 
recess, teachers and games. 

Tests and hygiene teaching. 

Questions and answers for study. Discussion. 

2. Bovard and Cozens. Tests and measurements 
in physical education, University of Oregon, Physical 
Education Series, 1861-1925, 84 pp. 

Discussions and criticisms about tests in the past. 
A comprehensive view of efforts to measure physical 
fitness which may result in more efficient methods 
of treatment. Physical education should be a 
science and needs research. 

Chronological order of outstanding tests in 
physical education. 

3. Brace, D. K. Scale of motor ability tests in 
physical education, A. S. Barnes & Co., New York, 
1927. Chap. VIII, “Scale in motor ability tests.” 

Complete administration of tests. General direc- 
tion for applying tests and illustrations of tests with 
descriptions. 

Illustrations and diagrams with complete scoring 
information. 

4. Bowen, Wilbur P. The conduct of play 
activities in elementary and high schools, A. S. Barnes 
& Co., New York, 1927. Chap. X, “Planning a 
year’s program for each grade.” 

Amount of time supervisors of physical education 
should have in school program. 

Space equipment and activities arranged by sex 
and season. 

List of projects to be worked out. 

5. Bowen and Mitchell. ‘College standards of 
physical efficiency for women and for men.” The 
practice of organized play, pp. 73-76, A. S. Barnes 
& Co., New York, 1923. 

Meeting of certain requirements in physical activ- 
ities to become member of various honor athletic 
fraternities. 

Tables, outlines, general use as a textbook. 

6. Counts and Chapman. ‘‘How may the school 
impart health and physical training?” Principles 
of education, pp. 207-210. Houghton Mifflin Co., 
1924. 


School. He is a graduate student in school administration at Ohio State University. 
Healthful 


Duty of school in imparting health and physical 
training other than the forming of habits and the 
ways in which the school must modify its programs 
to meet this. 

In form of problems answered by author. 

7. Crampton, C. Ward. The pedagogy of 
physical training. Macmillan Co., New York, 
1922. 

Fundamental features such as ptosis theory or 
posture, method of rating, and the day’s order of 
lesson plan for norma] and college student special- 
izing in the administration of physical training. 

Presented in lectures and addresses to author's 
students at Dartmouth. 

8. Davis, C.O. “Physical training and health,” 
Junior high school education, pp. 125-135. World 
Book Co. 

Suggestions of present-day programs in physical 
education, and importance of school for producing 
vigorous citizen. Also the purposes of physical 
education for boys and girls. 

Inquiries and questionnaires from leading junior 
high schools of country. 

9. Elliot, Ruth, Administrative responsibilities of 
directors of physical education. Bureau of Publica- 
tions, Teachers College, New York, 1927, pp. 35-36, 
No. 268. 

Purpose of physical trainer should be the organ- 
ization and leadership of courses and curricula for 
teachers of physical education. Need of director to 
have professional training. 

Questionnaires, catalogue announcements, etc. 

10. Fisher, George J.. M.D. ‘The new physical 
training,” American Physical Education Review, 
25:218-220. 

The demands of the new age in physical education 
supervisors and instructors—characteristics of new 


‘man under this reign. 


Toastmaster, address given at banquet, National 
Convention, New York. 

11. Foster, Harry M. ‘Physical education and 
character training,"” A syllabus in the principles of 
physical education, pp. 14, topic 10, University of 
Washington Book Store, 1930. 

Procedure of teaching character through physical 
education—ability of games to develop good charac- 
ter traits. 
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Questions asked by author, and answered by 
bibliographies (definite reference). 

12. Garber, J.P. ‘How to organize and plan for 
physical training and give it its true place in the 
general scheme of education,” American Physical 
Education Review, 22:401.408. 

Analysis of problem of physical education and of 
what is involved in the supervision and instruction of 
physical training for bodily development. Solution 
of problems of play and recreation. 

Read before the twenty-first annua] convention of 
the American Physical Education Association, 
Pittsburgh, Pa., 1917. 

13. Griffith, J. L. “A sane program of Com- 
petitive athletics,” Eighth Yearbook, National 
Association of Secondary School Principals, pp. 
148-51, 1924. 

Physical education thought since World-W: 
days. Question as to whether we are setting up 
right program in education to secure the best 
results; reasons why physical education has not 
advanced as rapidly as it should. 

Spoken from notes at combined meeting of 
National Association of Secondary Principals and 
National Federation of State High School Athletic 

14. Grueninger, R. M. Thesis: ‘The status of 
physical education in the high schools of Ohio,” 
Ohio State University, 1927, 102 pp. 

Determination of how much of the curricula of 
secondary education is devoted to health and 
physical education as voiced by the compulsory 
State law. 

15. Hetherington, Clark W. “The program in 
physical education,” School Program in Physical 
Education, Part III, pp. 47-85. Yonkers-on- 
Hudson, N. Y., World Book Co., 1923. 

Procedure in organization and leadership, school 
affairs involved. Criteria for selecting and organ- 
izing activities. 

Subcommittee Report to the Commission on 
Revision of Elementary Education, National 

16. Ireland, Allen G. “A supplement to the 
course of study in health and safety training and 
instruction,” Health Education Bulletin V, 1927, 
Series 1926-1927. State Board of Education, 
Hartford, Connecticut. 

Enlarges and defines field of health and safety 
training and instruction and provides the teacher 
with a genera] outline of the content of a course of 
study. 

Outline for grades I, II, III and IV, V, and VI and 
VII, VIII and IX. 

17. Keene, Charles H. “The instructor in 
physical education and his work.” The physical 
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welfare of the school child, Chap. XIII. Houghton 
Mifflin Co., 1929. 

Supervision of physical-education instruction, 
teaching methods in the elementary and secondary 
schools, relation of supervisors with other teachers. 
Ideals of health and physical efficiency. 

a of administration of physical educa- 


= May, George A. “Organization and ad- 
ministration of the department of physical educa- 
tion,” Physical training, pp. 1-15. Revised Edition. 
Edwards Bros., Ann Arbor, Michigan, Publishers, 
1923. 

Arrangement in school system. Operating the 
department. Supervision in physical training. 

Outline and diagrammatic form. 

19. Monroe, Walter S. “The duties of men 
engaged as physica) directors or athletic coaches in 
high schools," Umiversity of Illinois Bulletin, 23: 
Bulletin No. 30, Published by University of Illinois, 
Urbana, 1926. 

Methods of supervision. Duties in regard to at- 
titude, character training, etc. 

Questionnaire used in collecting information. 

20. Nash, J.B. “Administration and supervision 
of an individual playground,” The organization and 
administration of playground and recreation, Chap. 
XX. A.S. Barnes & Co., New York, 1927. 

Qualifications of leadership, program of activities, 
athletics as a phase of physical education, and 
physical education as a phase of general education. 

Financing the program. 

Diagrams question, and answer method. 

21. Rogers, T. F. ‘Legislation and State super- 
vision,"’ School health work bulletin, pp. 16-18, Bul. 
No. 8, U. S. Government Printing Office, 1929. 

Increase of State laws. Making physical educa- 
tion and health education an integral part of school 
program. Lists States having a director of health. 

Advance sheets from the Biennial Survey of 
Education in the United States, 1926-1928. 

22. Rogers, Frederick Rand. “A method for 
determining physical fitness," Physical capacity 
tests in the administration of physical education, 
Chap. VI. Teachers College, Columbia University, 
New York City, 1926. 

Principles underlying the administration and re- 
organization of physical education. Methods and 
formulas for finding physical fitness, strength, and 
athletic indices. 

Personal experiences of author with boys. Indices 
and correlations of strength, age, and height. 

23. Course of Study—Grades I to VIII— Hygiene 
and physical education, Seattle public schools, Depart- 
ment of Physica) Education, 1923. 

Presents to teachers and principals those matters 
that seem of most vita! importance in physical and 
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health education. Opportunity of practical activi- 
ties that lead to right conditions and fine leadership 
(illustrations). 

Compilations of principals’ and teachers’ sugges- 

tions. 
24. Stolze, Herbert R., and Winifred Van Hagen. 
Special physical training activities for secondary 
schools, Bulletin No. 32, California State Printing 
Office, 1922. 

Supervision of activities for boys and girls 
incapacitated for the usual vigorous program; and 
for all students during inclement weather. 

Written in form of programs for conditions 
requiring special adaptations. 

25. Sundwall, John, M. D. “Training of super- 
visors of student health and physical education 
activities,” American Physical Education Review, 
27:421-430. 

Contains objectives of physical education and 
subject matter involved in supervising an effective 
health service for school children. 

Calls attention to certain dangers detectable in 
the present trend of our public-school system. 

President’s address, American Student Health 
Association, New York City, December, 1921. 

26. Tyler, J.M. “Physical training. The place 
of play in education," Growth and education, Chap. 
XIV. Houghton Mifflin Co., 1907. 

Introduction to study of growth of child and the 


place of supervised play in education and the 
importance and need of gymnastics in education. 


Selection of accessible, accurate, and trust- 
worthy lectures given in Boston Bibliography. 

27. Welpton, W. P. “Aim of physical educa- 
tion,” Physical education, pp. 91-93. Warwick and 
York, Inc., Baltimore, Maryland, 1908. 

The practical aspect of the school realized through 
supervision. Physical education in relation to 
mind and body. 

Diagrams and outlines. A work on physical 
education. 

28. Williams, J. F. ‘Organizing and administer- 
ing of physical education,” Supervising and judging 
the work of physical education, Chap. VI. Mac- 
millan Co., New York, 1922. 

Points on good athletic organization; a depart- 
mentalized organization. Discussion of needs for 
standards. 

Written requests by teacher of physical education. 
In form of lectures arranged into chapters. 

29. Williams, J. F. “Physical education in the 
school,” School Review, 34:285-294, No. 4, University 
of Chicago, April, 1926. 
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Variation in the teaching personnel in physical 
education today. The objectives of physical 
education. The place of physical education in the 
schools of today. 

Holds principals and superintendents responsible 
for increasing leadership in the physical-education 
field. 

30. Williams, J.F. ‘Some aspects of method for 
physical education,” Principles of physical educa- 
tion, Chap. XI. W. B. Saunders Co., 1930. 

Some modern and practical aspects of method. 
Making gymnasium a pleasure. How to give the 
best that is in one. 

Duties of school officials in securing best results 
from a physical-education program. 

Material presented in chapters covering an eight- 
year period in courses for professional students of 
physical education. 

31. Wood, Thomas F. “The child in school,” 
National Health Series, 77 pp. Funk & Wagnalls 
Co., New York and London, 1924. 

Shows vital importance of health to growing 
children and the obligation of people to give full 
support to bringing the health of children up to 
100 per cent. 

32. Wood and Brownell. ‘Sourcebook in health 
and physical education,’’ 590 pp. Macmillan Co., 
New York, 1925. 

Purposes to make available to teachers an 
abundance of literature bearing upon the basic 
study of health and physical education and to offer 
questions, criteria, and suggestions about this 
special subject. 

Dedicated to all those who wish to have a better 
understanding of physical education. Quotations 
and extracts and excerpts from many sources. 

33. Wood and Cassidy. ‘The supervisor of a 
naturalized program,” The new physical education, 
pp. 318-324. Macmillan Co., New York, 1927. 

Qualities, duties, and tasks of supervisor; his 
relation to other teachers. Correlation of health 
education with other schooi subjects. 

Response to demand for printed text for physical- 
education program. 

34. Wood and Rowell. Health supervision and 
medical inspection of schools, 677 pp. W. A. 
Saunders, Philadelphia, 1927. 

Covers certain phases of health supervision of 
school children, discussion of physical and mental 
health and procedures to determine whether child is 
healthy or not. 

Prepared as a practical program of health super- 
vision with contributions and excerpts from leading 
experts of the country. 
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OBJECTIVES VERSUS OUTCOMES IN COURSE-OF-STUDY CONSTRUCTION 


Epwin H. SANGUINET 


Epitor’s Note: There is a tendency in all professions as well as in all trades towards the 
development of vocabularies which can , understood only by the “ initiated.” It is as impos- 
sible for the average person to understand the physician as it is to understand the “ knight of 
the road.” The psychologists and the sociologists are rapidly developing a terminology which 


only the inner circle can understand. We note with 


appreciation that Mr. Sanguwinet, who is the 


specialist in reconstruction of school curricula of the Philippine Islands, wishes to make a 
contribution to the clarification of the professional vocabulary of teachers. FL.E L 


In some of the more recent and better 
courses of study, outcomes have been stated 
in a specific, detailed manner, whereas the 
statements of the objectives have been more 
general. If we accept the usual definition 
of outcomes as the abilities engendered in 
the pupils through classroom activities, it 
means nothing more or less than a descrip- 
tion of the changes in the student after the 
materials of instruction have been presented 
and studied. In no course of study have 
undesirable outcomes been listed, but com- 
mon sense tells us they exist at least to 
some extent after any class has been taught. 
The answer that is usually given to this 
statement is, “Courses of study predict only 
‘desirable outcomes.’” Obviously, then, 
courses of study and current opinion are 
inconsistent with the definition stated above. 
They are also in disagreement with a similar 
definition given by Hopkins,’ “The out- 
comes of education represent the sum total 
of all changes which have been brought 
about in the individual as a result of organ- 
ized education.” If outcomes are not the 
total result of instruction, and if they are 
predicted before instruction, then just how 
do they differ from aims or goals or objec- 
tives? What definite functions do outcomes 
perform which cannot be performed by ob- 
jectives? Why should there be a tendency 
in the newer courses to make outcomes more 
specific than objectives? 

According to Hopkins,’ the functions of 
outcomes are, so far as the teacher is con- 
cerned: 

Principals end Prectices (Chicago: Benjamin 


2 Op. cit., p. 220. anes 


1. A perspective of the broad range of 
results which her pupils are expected to 
achieve. 

2. A knowledge of those results which 
are of primary and secondary importance, 
indicating to her the right emphasis in her 
work. 

3. A knowledge of the specific type of 
results expected, making it possible for her 
to adapt her content and method towards 
these ends. 

4. A series of specific objectives or goals 
for single and connected units of content - 
or for individual and group problems. 

5. A comprehensive list by which to check 
her results, in order to determine when her 
job is done, both as to range of outcomes 
and the degree of efficiency within each. 

Just where these criteria differ from those 
which might be stated for definite, specific 
course aims is not obvious to the writer. 

The usual rejoinder to the above state- 
ment is that outcomes are necessary to check 
results or to be used as a basis for con- 
structing tests. It seems far more logical 
to set up definite, specific aims and then 
to test for those particular aims than it 
does to establish more or less general aims 
and then test for specific outcomes. The 
procedure is analogous to taking a journey 
with the general idea of visiting a foreign 
country and then checking up after the trip 
to see if specific cities and places of interest 
have been visited. 

Some authorities contend that minimum 
essentials should be stated as outcomes. 
Would it not be better to consider minimum 
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essentials as aims towards which to strive 
with the low-ability groups? 

Probably the strongest argument in favor 
of establishing outcomes is that there will 
be variations between the aims and the 
actual outcomes obtained from instruction. 
On close examination, this contention will 
not hold water because no course of study 
can predict these variations with a suitable 
degree of accuracy. The only way in which 
to determine the nature and extent of the 
variation between objectives and outcomes 
is to construct suitable tests on the basis of 
the established objectives and make a de- 
tailed analysis of the results obtained by 
the students. 

The use cf outcomes is justifiable in a 
purely project curriculum which relies on 
the spontaneous interests of children for 
materials of instruction. In this case, aims 
cannot be established previous to instruc- 
tion. 

The term “outcomes” probably origi- 
nated before the modern practice of selecting 
materials of instruction from objectives 
was inaugurated. Outcomes suggest the 
procedure of selecting a desirable unit of 
subject matter and then deducing the prob- 
able resulting products or outcomes. This 
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MY EDUCATIONAL PLATFORM 


procedure is like hitching the cart before 
the horse and it should be used only as a 
back-checking device. 

The following plan is suggested as a 
method of avoiding the use of outcomes: 

1. Use the column form in listing the 
course objectives. 

2. State the objectives of the course in 
terms which are so definite and specific 
that they may be used to select subject mat- 
ter. 

3. Classify the objectives into direct and 
concomitant objectives. These types of ob- 
jectives are defined as follows: 

If pupil activities, teacher activities, and 
materials of instruction are selected pri- 
marily for the purpose of accomplishing a 
particular objective, such an objective is a 
“ direct objective.” 

Other objectives which may be accom- 
plished at the same time as the direct objec- 
tive is engendered are called “ concomitant 
objectives.” 

4. Place a check mark (1) to indicate 
those objectives which should receive em- 
phasis in the course. 

5. Place an asterisk before all objectives 
which are to be considered as minimum 
essentials. 


CuRISTINE L. JOHNSON 


Eprtor’s Note: We have heard much in recent years of educational creeds. Usually these 
creeds have been stated by college or university professors. We are pleased to publish the 
“ educational platform” of a junior-high-school teacher. Mrs. Johnson is a ome the 


State Street School of Hackensack, New Jersey. 


Unlike my more or less worthy opponents, 
predecessors, and contemporaries who have 
appealed to the public for consideration, I 
am not primarily concerned with the gifted 
child, the retarded child, the so-called dull- 
normal child, or the problem child. As a 
matter of fact, I do not center my attention 
upon one type of child, if one may speak 
of types of children. I am vitally con- 
cerned about all children, not in a sloppy, 


sentimental way so that I believe children 
“may do as they please,” but in a practical 
way so that I can see potentialities in all 
of them, craving for situations which afford 
opportunities for maximum development. 

I am firmly convinced that in the ma- 
jority of cases, the schools “ have not caught 
up with life” ; they are not centered around 
the interests and needs of children. Prop- 
erly employed, I will attempt to bridge this 
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MY EDUCATIONAL PLATFORM 


gap between education and real life, realiz- 
ing that after all, the former is but phases 
of the latter. 

I am unalterably opposed to narrowing, 
reshaping, or deforming the individual child 
to fit a pattern preconceived by so-called 
professional adults whose educational ideas 
and standards are matters of tradition, sen- 
timent, following the path of least resist- 
ance, and blind obedience to custom. 

I am not an enemy of the textbook if it 


is treated with only the respect which it | 


deserves. In no case should it be consid- 
ered by the growing individual as unques- 
tionable authority. Logically arranged, as 
it often is by college professors who have 
apparently never had a glimpse into the 
realm of childhood, it becomes a positive 
menace to a system of education which at- 
tempts to treat the learner’s experiences 
psychologically. 

“Knowledge for knowledge sake” is 
with me a dead issue. For mental dis- 
cipline, I have no kindly feelings. College 
requirements fail to intimidate me; nor will 
I allow them to direct my course, stifle my 
ambitions, thwart my development, or haunt 
me in my weaker moments. 

I do not specialize in “ minimum essen- 
tials,” although I carry them in stock and 
give them the attention that they merit. 

I consider “failure” among pupils a 
grave responsibility which, although appar- 
ently unavoidable at the time, is a de- 
pressing evil like a great war which taxes 
our energy, resources, and faith while in 
progress and, after its cessation, continues 
to remind us of its futility, tremendous 
waste, and irretrievable losses. 

I have passed through the “ tests-and- 
measurements ” stage and while I do not 
wish to speak too disparagingly of its orig- 
inators, proponents, and advocates, I am 
forced to admit that I do not believe the 
most desirable elements of education can be 
adequately analyzed and measured as one 
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might measure a house lot or the amount 
of dirt excavated for a cellar. 

Lest you mentally class me as a chronic 
kicker, I must hasten to assert the ideas that 
I really embrace. 

I am interested in activity, not for its 
own sake, but because it ensures proper 
growth which is, after all, a synonym for 
learning and surely, even the most conserva- 
tive, are in favor of learning although they 
might not conceive of it as I do. 

I believe that school life should be active, 
not passive. I am heartily in accord with 
Dewey when he says, “Children should 
work, not listen.” 

I am firmly convinced that all children 
are capable of self-expression and _ that, 
through self-expression, the individual 
really develops as he should, expresses his 
own personality, frees his spirit, and makes 
a positive contribution to society. When I 
speak of self-expression, I mean something 
so inclusive as to defy limitation. Does it 
concern art—molding, shaping, judging, 
criticizing? It may. Does it concern the 
free utterance of one’s thoughts, feelings, 
and emotions? It may. Does it mean the 
recording of one’s impressions in writing so 
as to stimulate independent thinking on the 
part of the reader? It should. In short, 
it is concerned with the instincts of making, 
constructing, thinking, feeling, and inquir- 
ing in such a way that the individual re- 
spects his own efforts and his own stand- 
ards. 

I believe that all educational activity is 
not confined to the building officially known 
as the school. I realize that the school is 
only one of the agencies of education and 
operates at its best only when it works in 
harmony with the other educational agencies 
offered by our present-day civilization and 
when it utilizes the help they offer. 

I favor the word “curriculum” if it is 
not something planned in advance by a 
group of teachers and administrators and 
then given in doses to meek, though unwill- 
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ing victims. I respect-the curriculum which 
has its starting point with the immediate 
interests of the pupils, and gradually broad- 
ens out to include the needs of society ; and, 
furthermore, I know it will be effective if 
it emphasizes pupil planning and initiating. 

I would not go so far as to say that I 
utterly ignore school subjects, but I wish to 
state that I look upon them as centers of 
work. 

I believe each individual should set his 
own standards for self-improvement; that 
this improvement may include stages which 
will be the subject of adverse criticism from 
those who believe in arbitrarily forcing their 
standards upon others ; but again I say, real 
learning comes only through experiencing. 

Although I have emphasized the impor- 
tance of the individual, I am not overlook- 
ing the important fact that he must be 
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HOW | ATTACK A HOMEROOM 


Ropert E. Woopwarp 
Epitor’s Note: Mr. Woodward is a member of the staff of the Summit, New Jersey, 


developed as a member of society, which 
development can be brought about by co- 
Operative living in groups small enough to 
permit of worth-while cortributions from 
the members composing it 

Perhaps you have been \ ondering if I 
recognize the need of a teacher in this cre- 
ative process? I most certainly do; one who 
permits and does not impose, a student of 
the child and child society, one who respects 
the rights of individuals, who guides but 
does not obviously “ uplift”; a teacher who 
can be upset in her thinking and who is 
willing to recognize the eternal changing 
characteristic of all things about us. 

Again I assert, “ Every child is endowed 
with the capacity to express himself.” So 
fundamental is this principle that, if prop- 
erly interpreted, it will, in itself, release us 
from the bondage of educational slavery. 


Junior High School. Let us or him know how you like his attack on the homeroom 


problem. 


To my mind, the homeroom as it is gen- 
erally found in the secondary school of to- 
day is the basis of the spirit of the school. 
It is the natural habitat of civic develop- 
ment, individual guidance, personal inspira- 
tion, and other highly prized game. If you 
would bag these, watch your homeroom or- 
ganization as a hunter watches a water hole. 

The title of these words is not “ How 
You Should Attack a Homeroom”; as an 
experimenter, I have not reached that stage 
in the quest of truth. These are merely 
some conclusions and suggestions out of 
one teacher’s groping experience, submitted 
with the hope that they may be of practical 
help to others. 

Let me begin with the discouraging re- 
port that homeroom organization takes work 


FEL 


and lots of it: work in the form of thought, 
of conferences, of some extra paper work. 
The work begins the minute you receive the 
list of your prospective charges. You must 
know your pupils and the sooner you begin 
to study them, the better. Their mere 
names may tell you something, but always 
remember that Leon Czolgosz or Scarvak 
Capone may turn out to be your most de- 
pendable worker. As soon as possible con- 
sult every source of information available 
—record cards, former teachers—and, as a 
homeroom teacher, look especially for real 
interests, usually (mark the spot!) outside 
the curriculum. 


Upon meeting your companions face to 
face, your knowledge accelerates, but it 
must be conscious and systematic to be full. 
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HOW I ATTACK A HOMEROOM 


Individual conferences, home visits where 
possible, and close observation of your 
pupils’ association with each other are the 
surest roads to knowledge. 

The immediate purpose of knowing your 
pupils is to organize them. A good home- 
room organization will not generally flourish 
spontaneously. Occasionally a leader will 
come along who makes a teacher almost un- 
necessary, but he is as rare as a satisfac- 
tory marking system. Outstanding leaders, 
more often than not, make the teacher more 
necessary than usual. 

On the other hand, a good homeroom 
organization cannot be imposed by the 
teacher from above. The teacher must be 
ready to do all or most of the organizing, 
but should avoid the appearance of so doing. 
If he (or, of course, she) talks over his 
plans with officers or individuals likely to 
be interested, asks their advice, and enlists 
their cooperation, he is doing a better job 
for himself and for them than if he an- 
nounces without preparation to his group, 
“We are going to do this,” or even, “ Let’s 
do this.” He should maintain as much as 
possible the rdle of a lay member of the 
group. When such tactics are used, pupils 
will do the maximum organizing of which 
they are capable and will readily accept the 
teacher’s organizing, frequently thinking 
they have done it themselves. 

The axiom of homeroom organization 
that has stood the test of time is that every- 
body must have something to do. With 
thirty-five members or more, this is not 
always the easiest thing to arrange. There 
will always be a few who are able and will- 
ing to do all there is to be done. There 
will always be a few who seem unable or 
unwilling to do anything. Duties must be 
divided into the simplest elements so that 
there will be enough offices and committees 
to go around. They must be delegated with 
some care. Having the president ask for 
volunteers for certain duties is enlightening 
and valuable—when it works. The member 
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who has no responsibility will become either 
indifferent or troublesome. 

A system of objective credits for such 
work, leading to a mark in citizenship or 
something of the kind, undoubtedly stimu- 
lates many boys and girls even in the higher 
grades, but such a system, if harped on 
and depended upon too heavily, will soon 
defeat the purpose for which it was insti- 
tuted. The real reward should be the satis- 
faction of a purposeful duty performed to 
the satisfaction and approval of the group: 
an ideal not nearly so difficult to achieve as 
it sounds. 

This spirit of working for the group is 
much easier to talk about than to instill. 
It means that a group spirit must be cre- 
ated, and that quickly. Mere organization 
will never do it. Organization is the struc- 
ture, the clay; something must be breathed 
into it to give it life. 

The most available and inexpensive cata- 
lytic to perform this miracle is the breath 
of praise. No matter how turbulent, how 
indifferent, or how colorless a group may 
be, there is always something commendable 
about it, and the wise homeroom teacher 
will hammer at it as at a wedge. In the 
first crucial weeks, praise should be used 
almost exclusively. General group de- 
ficiencies should be treated as due to tem- 
porary defects in organization; criticism 
and punishment should be individual and 
generally private. 

But praise must have something to feed 
upon. One cannot be continuously enthusi- 
astic about the fact that there are more 
red-haired boys in the group than in any 
other group in school. Be alert to discover 
at the earliest possible moment some real 
success the group has had in school. If 
necessary, arrange one. Ask other teachers 
for compliments for your class until you 
find one who will give you one. Plan early 
to have your class the first one-hundred- 
per-cent members of the A. A. or subscrib- 
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prove to them that they have the capacity 
for being the outstanding homeroom class 
in the school if they just try. 

I can hear objections (I have heard them 
before) that too much praise may produce 
a conceited group of braggarts, a clique of 
snobs. 1 doubt that this can ever become 
serious where, as is usually the case, other 
homerooms are about equally able to hold 
their own. Adolescent boys and girls are 
not so blind as to think your words of en- 
thusiasm and praise are the whole story, but 
they like to hear them nevertheless, and will 
be anxious to keep you fooled into thinking 
they are the best class even if they know 
they can’t convince the rest of the school. 
Of course, if you are so unfortunate as to 
have all the athletic, all the scholastic, all 
the literary, dramatic, business, musical, 
social, and political leaders, you need a 
somewhat different technique. 

The wisest administrator will see to it 
that too much ability is not concentrated in 
one group. Homogeneous grouping ac- 
cording to mental age or intelligence quotient 
tends to do this, but “lower” groups just 
as frequently develop leaders in athletic, 
managerial, and musical activities. I have 
seen such a group, devoid of any excep- 
tional individual talents, conceded to be the 
best group in the school—I wish I could say 
it was my group. 

After experience with various methods of 
grouping for homerooms—homogeneous 
grouping, both with and without sex group- 
ing, and random (alphabetical) grouping— 
I believe that random grouping, with boys 
and girls mixed nearly equally, is best for 
the school, the teacher, and above all the 
pupil. Under this system, purely social 
functions—picnics, parties, dances—do not 
go off so well, but they can easily be dis- 
pensed with and a valuable democratization 
can be effected, not otherwise possible. Note 
that I am referring here to homeroom 
grouping, not to grouping for instructional 
purposes. 
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In developing homeroom spirit, two dan- 
gers must be guarded against. In boosting 
one’s own group, pupils—and teacher—are 
susceptible to a tendency to criticize or 
ridicule other groups, with or without basis. 
The trouble is that good-natured knocking 
too easily becomes ill-natured. The evils of 
this kind of competition are obvious and are 
to be feared more than any other one thing. 
A second danger is that the interest of the 
group may in some other way become con- 
trary to the interest of the school. Setting 
a precedent for elaborate expenditure for 
parties, photographs, or athletic uniforms 
may be an example of this. It should 
always be kept before the class that the 
fundamental aim of the group is a better 
school. 

Up to this point, you have baited your 
trap and coaxed your quarry into it. Per- 
haps it would be better for me to swap 
metaphors in midstream and say that you 
have sown your seed, cultivated your 
ground, and watched sun and rain ripen 
your crop. You are ready for the harvest. 
You are ready to begin to do properly that 
for which all this preparation has been laid: 
to guide your pupils in the full light of 
your knowledge of them and their confi- 
dence in you. How much easier it is to 
smooth out difficulties in a happy, under- 
standing family! The problems may be 
hard ones, but they have at least been 
robbed of some of their complexity and 
vagueness. 

I have no set procedure for handling such 
difficulties. They arise sometimes when 
least expected. Alertness, sympathy, and 
the earnest application of intelligence are, 
of course, the general answers to a question 
the details of which lie outside the scope of 
this paper. 

Shall we summarize in four steps? 

Know: Study your individuals. 


Organize: Get all individuals painlessly 
tied in. 
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SOCIAL STUDIES IN ROCHESTER JUNIOR-SENIOR HIGH SCHOOLS 


Inspire: Develop group pride. 
Guide: Help adjust the individual to his 
future. 


SOCIAL STUDIES IN 
THE ROCHESTER JUNIOR-SENIOR HIGH SCHOOLS 


CHARLES EpGAR FINCH 
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studying after you have organized and don’t 
wait until your knowledge and organization 
are letter perfect before beginning to inspire 
Steps? In a sense, yes; but don’t stop and guide. | 


Eprtor’s Note: Charles Edgar Finch is director of junior-high-school grades and citizen- 
ship in the Rochester schools. In the following article he outlines the “ unit-of-learning plan” 
which is followed in Rochester. By this plan Mr. Finch believes that social problems are 
formulated “which call for answers in terms of understanding rather than mere information 
[and] questions are raised which present a real challenge to reflective eee & part 


of the pupils. 

The term “ social studies” was first used 
by the national committee in a report issued 
in 1916. It was then defined as meaning 
those studies whose subject matter relates 
directly to the organization and development 
of human society and to man as a member 
of social groups. The colleges, however, 
have been rather slow to break away from 
long accepted terms with their traditional 
content. For this reason pupils must still 
be prepared to meet examinations based on 
the compartmental idea of keeping all an- 
cient and medieval history in one group, 
modern history in a separate compartment, 
and American history as though it were a 
thing apart from all the others. 

Although the National Association of 
High School Principals, as far back as 1918, 
agreed that social studies must constitute 
the heart of the curriculum, secondary edu- 
cation is still greatly influenced by the atti- 
tude of the colleges, which places the accent 
on subjects and specific facts to be learned 
under these subjects. The old “ lesson- 
learning ” plan still emphasizes the memor- 
izing of textbook material. Under this plan 
the intellectual growth of pupils is more or 
less of an accident rather than something 
which is definitely planned. Ground-to-be- 
covered and lessons-to-be-learned are the 


‘Henry C. Morrison, The Practice T ing in the 


chief objectives under this plan. As Mor- 
rison' sums it up, need-to-know is another 
term for needing-to-remember and this re- 
sults in forgetting as soon as the examina- 
tion is over and the urgent need to re- 
member ceases. Quite in contrast to this 
textbook and special subject idea are the 
objectives outlined by the joint commission 
on the presentation of the social studies in 
the schools. These objectives are stated by 
the commission as follows: 

1. To enable our youth to realize what it 
means to live in society. 

2. To appreciate how people have lived 
and do live together. 

3. To understand the conditions essential 
to living together well. 

4. To develop in our youth such abilities, 
inclinations, and ideals as may qualify them 
to take an intelligent and effective part in 
an evolving society. 

Under the unit-of-learning plan which 
we follow in Rochester, problems are form- 
ulated which call for answers in terms of 
understanding rather than mere informa- 
tion, questions are raised which present a 


‘real challenge to reflective thinking on the 


part of the pupils, and as a result of such 
procedure attitudes are developed and 
adaptations are made rather than mere facts 
memorized. We believe that the real test 
of whether the study of a problem has func- 
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tioned in enabling a pupil to make adapta- 
tions is found in the student’s attitude to- 
wards his fellows, in his response to law 
and order, and in the part he takes in the 
community in which he lives rather than in 
the answers he may write on an examina- 
tion paper. Under this plan the old ques- 
tion, “ What facts shall I teach?” has given 
way to the new inquiry, “ What material 
shall I focus the attention of the pupils 
upon in order to realize the desired objec- 
tives?” 

In the junior high school we have found 
it possible to combine work in history, civ- 
ics, geography, elementary economics, and 
sociology into units or large problems, each 
of which is subdivided into small problems 
calling for a study of related topics. In 
this way we have worked out a course of 
study for the several junior-high-school 
grades consisting of an interesting series of 
units, each more or less complete in itself. 
It is thus possible to have history, civics, 
and related geography in a given grade 
without making any unnecessary subject 
distinctions. The emphasis is not on the 
subject, but rather on what the child is to 
get out of a given piece of work. Each 
unit is placed in the course of study because 
it helps in realizing objectives that are 
definitely stated at the beginning of the 
unit, objectives which the teacher is ex- 
pected to keep in mind as the unit is devel- 
oped. In the senior high school, because 
of the attitude of the colleges, it has not 
been entirely possible to get away from sub- 
ject distinctions; even though in planning 
the various courses, the “ primary consid- 
eration has been neither college credentials 
nor regents records, but guiding of boys 
and girls through the most vital experiences 
possible in the field of social affairs.” 

We interpret the unit of learning as 
meaning something that is capable of being 
understood rather than merely remembered, 
something that presents a comprehensive 
and significant aspect of life, a body of ma- 
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terial that challenges the interest and atten- 
tion of the pupil. The formulation of 
satisfactory units of this character requires 
careful thinking, much experimentation, and 
painstaking study. All of the social-studies 
teachers in the junior high schools have con- 
tributed to the making of the units and 
their related problems which constitute our 
present tentative course of study. Four 
teachers, who with the director worked out 
the details of the plan for the junior high 
schools, were released from regular class- 
room work for one half day for a period of 
two semesters. All teachers in the social- 
science department of the senior high 
schools had a share in making the senior- 
high-school course of study. They worked 
with commendable codperation under the 
leadership of a general chairman. Selected 
teachers were released from classroom 
teaching for a varying number of periods 
during the two years of work by the several 
committees. 

The units as outlined for the junior-high- 
school grades are as follows: 

SEVENTH GRADE B 

I. Old World beginnings 

II. Our European ancestors and how they 
found America 

III. European civilization in America 
modified by New World conditions 


SEVENTH GRADE A 

IV. The Colonists become an independent 
nation 

V. The development of a community 

VI. Community relationships 


EIGHTH GRADE B 

VII. Establishing a new nation and gain- 
ing commercial independence 

VIII. The United States becomes a world 
power 

EIGHTH GRADE A 

IX. The people of the United States 
adopt new ways of working 

X. Living and working together under 
the constitution of the United States 
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NINTH GRADE B 
XI. Getting a living 
XII. Income and business of living 
XIII. Production, wealth, and resources 


NINTH GRADE A 

XIV. The individual and society 

XV. The family 

XVI. Education and life 

In developing each unit the teacher en- 
deavors, as far as possible, to utilize the 
experience and knowledge of the members 
of the class as a starting point. The interest 
of the pupils is aroused and stimulated by 
encouraging them to contribute freely in 
the way of codperative discussion before the 
formal work on the particular problems of 
a unit is attempted. As a result of the 
teacher’s presentation and the discussion on 
the part of the pupils, which naturally fol- 
lows, a series of problems to be solved is 
formulated. The wording of these problems 
is, of course, guided by the teacher who has 
constantly in mind the particular under- 


A Study of Administration and Supervision of 

Secondary Education 

A division of the National Survey of Secondary 
Education under the Jeadership of Dr. Frederick 
Engelhardt of the University of Minnesota, is 
to investigate twelve major aspects of secondary- 
school administration and supervision. The twelve 
subjects of inquiry are: 

1. Brief historical statement in order to relate 
the development of the organization for the ad- 
ministration of secondary education in public 
schools to the background and origin of the under- 
lying philosophies and practices. 

2. Analysis of forces such as school law, regula- 
tions, personnel factors, and the like which have 
become determinants and controls of the existing 
types of organizations. 

3. The direct responsibility assumed by the 
State departments and accrediting bodies which 
have made staff members of these offices functioning 


OTHERS SAY 
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standings or objectives which the unit is 
designed to develop. 

The work of the revision committees has 
not only brought the junior and the senior 
high schools closer together, but has devel- 
oped a point of view that is highly desirable 
and that should greatly aid in the realization 
of modern ideals in the teaching of social 
studies. An attempt has been made to 
eliminate needless repetition, and pre-tests 
are being worked out to enable high-school 
teachers to ascertain what experiences stu- 
dents are bringing from other subjects as 
well as from previous study along social- 
science lines. Training in right methods of 
study, an essential objective of the junior 
high school, is continued in the senior high 
school with the hope that by the end of the 
twelfth year most students can do effective 
independent study. Extracurricular activi- 
ties are recognized as a most valuable part 
of the work in social studies in both junior 
and senior high schools, but it seems unde- 
sirable to attempt the adoption of uniform 
requirements or customs. 


Officials in the administration and supervision of 
local secondary schools. 

4. Place assumed by boards of education and 
their executives in the various types of organizations 
planned for the management of local secondary 
units. 

5. The responsibilities assigned to and assumed 
by the central office of local school systems and the 
various types of central office organization developed 
to carry on the work in secondary schools. 

6. Evaluation of the various plans in operation 
for the administration of the various types of 
secondary schools within school systems. 

7. Evaluation of the various organization plans 
operating within various types of schools for ad- 
ministration and supervision. 

8. The place delegated the principal in the 
administration and supervision of secondary schools 
in various types of local school systems. 

9. Analysis of the status of the personnel 
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employed in the various staff positions having to 
do with secondary schools. 

10. Study of the functions assigned and the 
duties and responsibilities allocated to the various 
members of the administrative and supervisory 
staff employed in the secondary schools. 

11. The organization within secondary schools 
to facilitate efficient management, and to relieve 
professional staff members of unnecessary clerical 
work and routine duties. 

12. The organization within schools and systems 
to codrdinate effort, to reduce unnecessary duplica- 
tion, and to develop codperation. 


The American School of the Air 

Mention was made, through this page, some 
months ago of the importance of the educational 
work being done by the use of radio. About 25,000 
schools have signified their intention of following 
the course this year. The school wil] be headed by 
Dr. William C. Bagley of Teachers College, 
Columbia University. 

The programs wil] start on October 20, at 2.30 
p.m., Eastern Standard Time, and will continue 
each day as follows: 


Monday—American history (dramatizations) 
alternately fifth, sixth grades and high 
schools. 

Tuesday—Junior-and senior-high-school music 
appreciation. 

Wednesday—Literature (dramatizations) alter- 
nately fifth, sixth grades and high school. 

Thursday—Story-telling and music apprecia- 
tion for first, second, and third grades. 

Friday—Current events (fifteen minutes) fifth 
and sixth grades; vocational information 
(fifteen minutes) eleventh and twelve 

grades. 


BOOK NOTES 
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The broadcast will come from the studios of 
WABC over more than fifty associated stations of 
the Co'!umbia Broadcasting System. 

—School and Society, August 30, 1930 


Flying Courses in High Schools 

Provision in a technical ground-school course in 
aviation for students in all secondary schools of 
California is expected to be made by the California 
Curriculum Commission, according to the State 
Superintendent of Public Instruction, Vierling 
Kersey. A subcommittee of the California Ad- 
visory Committee has been engaged in preparation 


_of a technical course to be submitted to the Com- 


mittee, which, in turn, will make recommendations 
to the Curriculum Commission. Flying courses by 
secondary schools are prohibited by resolution of 
the State Board of Education, though approximately 
half of the high schools have ground courses now 
in aviation, according to Mr. Kersey. 

—Journal of Education, September 29, 1930 


School and Home Projects 

A recent report of the Pennsylvania State Depart- 
ment carries the information that schools in that 
State are encouraging codperative school and home 
projects in agriculture. Each pupil enrolled in 
vocational agricuJture courses is given the privilege 
of selecting a home project, carrying it to comple- 
tion, and receiving credit on his regular school 
record. 

One is impressed with such a forward-looking 
policy. Why not more home projects in many 
fields? Coéperative school and office work in the 
commercial courses is a possibility. Likewise school 
and factory coéperation would be worth while 

We must watch the Pennsylvania experiment and 
see if there is anything in it for our own schools. 


Eprtor’s Nore: As stated in the September CLeartnc House the American Library Asso- 
ciation has agreed to conduct a section each month dealing with new books. Miss Mabel 
Williams, Supervisor of Work with Schools, The New York Public Library, te ag the 


material this month. 


A NEW CHRONICLE OF THE OREGON TRAIL 

Wagons West by Elizabeth Page, pub- 
lished by Farrar and Rinehart, combines 
history, biography, and true romance with 
an unusual literary flavor. 

The story Miss Page tells is not fiction 
nor is it a family saga newly embroidered 
by each succeeding generation. She and 
her grandmother used to spend hours to- 
gether reading the letters written by Great 


Aunt Mary and Great Uncle Henry when 
he went over the Oregon Trail for gold. 
These letters printed exactly as they are, 
with their quaint language and spelling, 
form a large portion of the book. 

Aunt Mary was no pioneer woman. She 
loved comfort and wanted to live quietly 
with her husband and children in the little 
frontier town of Woodburn, Illinois. But 
Henry Page, her husband, met with busi- 
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ness reverses and decided to go to Cali- 
fornia for gold. Henry wrote long letters 
to Mary, little dreaming they would become 
a valuable contribution to the chronicles of 
pioneer America. In one letter he said, 
“T have wrote just as things came into my 
noddle, supposing that such a chit-chat let- 
ter would be more acceptable, than one of 
set terms.” 

From Fort Kearney on May 24, 1849, he 
writes, “ We are on the Platte River 300 
miles from St. Jo, and getting along finely— 
we find from the record kept at the Fort 
that 1980 teams had passed the Fort up 
to last night—Thus we are in advance of 
the great rush of emigrants—we have passed 
many teams and will pass others—again 
others will pass us—we have 15 wagons in 
our company and wish for no more—we are 
advancing with strong hearts and high 
courage.” 

Later he makes a brave attempt to de- 
scribe the grandeur of the country through 
which he is traveling. “At the same time 
directly ahead of us, we had in view, at the 
distance of fifteen miles another remarkable 
object called Chimney Rock—The next day 
by noon I was on top of the accessible 
part of the said Rock—This also stands 
apart from the other bluffs and is about 
400 feet high—For eight miles I was trudg- 
ing along ahead of the train, expecting 
every mile to be at its base—At last, I stood 
trembling with fatigue and excitement at 
the foot of this grand column—After a few 
moments of wonder and rest I began to 
wind my way up its steep sides till I came 
to where further progress was impossible— 
I cast my eyes down & the horses & men 
at the foot looked like pigmies—I turned 
my eyes aloft and viewed the upright shaft 
above me, till I was glad to take my way 
back to the level land below me—There I 
sat me down and looked with wonder upon 
this work of nature—and from natures 
work up to that God who formed all these 
vast superstructures, I raised my thoughts 
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. . . [have endeavoured dear wifey to give 
an outline, of the grand scenery of this vast 
region of country.” 

At the end of a year, safely arrived in 
California he writes, “As I look back upon 
this great crusade, this rush for Gold, I 
am lost in wonder, that so few left their 
bones to be a monument of this great march 
—Though the cholera stalked in our rear 
and cut off some, yet I suppose that a larger 
proportion escaped death than in any other 
instance upon record, where so large a num- 
ber of men, passed over such an extent of 
country, depending as they were alone, upon 
their own resources for food—A march of 
2000 miles through a wilderness was never 
so successfully prosecuted.” 

There are delightful intimate bits such 
as, “ Since I last wrote I have had another 
tooth pulled, and think I am free from the 
toothache for the present—Both of the 
teeth I have lost, were sound when I left 
home, and if it keeps on at this rate you 
will have a toothless, bald old man for a 
husband—lack-a-day, how interesting [ 
shall be—” 

Although a lengthy volume, the book in- 
vites the reader with good print, a pleasing 
page, and frequent illustrations. 


Some recent Booknotes selected from The 
Booklist, published by the American 
Library Association 
Investment Fundamentals, by Roger Ward 

Babson. New York: Harper’s, 1930. 

338p. $3.00. 

Sets forth a method of investment that should 
prove to be reasonably safe regardless of the business 
outlook, and adapted to small as well as large 
incomes. 

Europe Since 1914, by Frank Lee Benns. 
New York: Crofts, 1930. 671p. illus. 
maps. diag. $5.00. 

A succinct summary intended as a college text 
but will be equally valuable for the general reader 


as a reliable dispassionate survey. It is written 
with force and lucidity. The political aspects are 
emphasized rather than the economic. Fine 
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THE BOOSTERS’ CLUB 


The gentlemen whose names are listed 
below have been recently elected to member- 
ship in the Boosters’ Club. They have 
demonstrated their value to the teaching 
profession and education at large by sending 
us from six to twenty-four subscriptions 
each to the Creartnc Hovse and thereby 
enlarging its opportunities for service— 
Ahem! To these friends, we now extend 
the glad-hand of this codperative enterprise, 
the grateful thanks of its treasurer, and a 
beautifully bound copy of Volume IV. 
Willis L. Uhl—University of Washington 
G. W. Leman—University of Arkansas, Fay- 


etteville 
E. R. Gabler—New York University 
E. G. Schlaefer—Stratford, Connecticut 
P. W. L. Cox—New York University 
Paul Miller—East Orange, New Jersey 
Ross Runnels—Maplewood, New Jersey 
. C. Duff—Uniontown, Pennsylvania 
orrest E. Long—New York University 


Similar honors will be conferred next 
month. By the way, this Club was to be co- 
educational. The editor would like to see 
the names of some coeds 


among the next 
neophytes. 


bibliography: p. 619-654. Text of the Covenant 
of the League of Nations is contained in appendix. 


Radio and Its Future, edited by Martin 


Codel. New York: Harper’s, 1930. 
349p. illus. $4.00. 


These twenty-nine chapters, by men connected 
with different branches of the radio industry, are a 
review of the present status of radio, and an indica- 
tion of its future possibilities, both technical and 
You and Your Job, by J. J. Davis and J. C. 

Wright. New York: Wiley; London: 

Chapman, 1930. 242p. illus. $2.00. 


In the form of conversations between a former 
United States Secretary of Labor and the director 
of the Federal Board for Vocational Education 
good advice, statistics, and much information on 
many subjects are packed into these pages. The 
dignity and importance of work, its psychology and 
philosophy, are emphasized, as well as the necessity 
for training and education. Concrete examples of 
workers in many fields fill the book. Industry, 
family, country are discussed and into the discussion 
are woven the personal, professional, and official 
experiences of the two authors. 
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The Greek Way, by Edith Hamilton. New 
York: Norton, 1930. 247p. $3.00. 


In charming and lively prose the author discusses 
the simplicity and directness of Greek thought in 
literature, philosophy, and art, and interprets its 
meaning in terms of today. A distinguished and 
readable book in attractive format. 


Mrs. Grundy; a History of Four Centuries 
of Morals Intended to Illuminate Present 
Problems in Great Britain and the United 
States, by Leo Markun. New York: Ap- 
pleton, 1930. 665p. illus. $5.00. 


That Mrs. Grundy’s point of view changes 
according to time and place, and that no single 
rule of conduct is ever universal, is the author's 
conclusion. In an enlightening history of morals 
written with detachment arid a humorous apprecia- 
tion, he shows how Mrs. Grundy’s representatives 
whether legal, religious, or sociaJ, have used their 
authority to regulate their neighbor’s conduct. 


Emerson, the Enraptured Yankee, by Régis 
Michaud (translated from the French by 
George Boas). New York: Harper, 
1930. 444p. illus. $4.00. 


This portrait of the New England philosopher is 
by an eminent French writer who has made Emerson 
a life study and translated his journals into French. 
His knowledge of New England life and history is 
unusual and he aims to present the “spiritual 
adventures of Emerson.” 


The Hound of Florence, a novel, by Felix 
Salten (translated by Huntley Pater- 
son), illus. by Kurt Wiese. New York: 
Simon & Schuster, 1930. 236p. illus. 
$2.50. 


One day Lucas is filled with envy of the dog that 
runs beside the archduke’s carriage as it traveled 
towards Florence, and exclaims: “If I were allowed 
to be myself every other day . . . I shouldn't mind 
being that dog if I could go with them on their 
journey.”” In his vehemence he unconsciously 
strikes an old ring buried in the window sill of his 
attic room, and is at once Cambyses the dog. 
Every other day the spell was upon him, but he 
retains his human mird and finally wins Florence 
and freedom. An idyll of exquisite descriptions 
and tender fantasy. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Better High. School English through Tests 
and Drills, by Garibaldi M. Lapolla and 
Kenneth W. Wright (New York: Noble 
and Noble, 1929, xii+140 pages). $0.85. 


This book is an adaptation of the principles of 
objective measurement to the problem of forming 
good habits and correcting bad ones in English 
expression. The authors have provided a series 
of diagnostic tests on the basis of which the in- 
dividual needs of pupils may be met through the 
drill exercises that follow. The results of the drill 
may then be measured by means of a set of 
final tests. The whole series is so organized as to 
provide for individual practice work, but it is also 
possible to use it as a class teaching instrument. 
There is ample practice material, so arranged that 
each teacher is left free to teach according to his 
own most effective method. The book should 
prove very useful to teachers of large English 
classes. A. D. W. 


The American Road to Culture, by George 
S. Counts (New York: The John Day 
Company, xiii+194 pages). 


In The American Road to Culture, Professor 
Counts has presented a comprehensive view of the 
public education system of the United States as it 
is regarded by the people whose children are growing 
up in it, and as it is carried on in reality. He draws 
a clear distinction between this reality on the one 
hand and, on the other, the views expressed by 
students who write about it. 

The series of ten controling ideas in American 
education, about which the book is organized, 
lead the author to certain implied and sometimes 
expressed conclusions that should challenge the 
attention of school administrators and teachers. 
The point of view of an unbiased observer from 
some other part of the world is admirably maintained 
and lends weight to the author's picture of our 
schools and of the public attitude towards them. 
The general reader will be left with a questioning 
attitude towards some of the views he may have 
held about the schooling of American children. 

A. D. W. 


Gateway to English Literature, by Benjamin 
A. Heydrick (New York: Noble and 
Noble, 1929. vii+314 pages). $1.35. 


This live and attractive book was written for the 


purpose of giving the high-school pupil not only a 
grasp of the history of English literature, but also 
the opportunity to make the acquaintance of the 
significant authors who have contributed to that 
literature by reading well-chosen selections from 
their works. The selections are not only well 
chosen; they cover a wide range also. The historical 
material is presented in a pleasing way; the lives of 
the authors are treated in a style that should be 
welcomed by high-school pupils of this generation 
which knows how to appreciate conciseness and 
vividness; and there are many excellent illustra- 
tions. The book is convenient in size, and the 
contents are well arranged. 
A. D. W. 


The Junior High School. Its Organization 
and Administration. Edited by William 
M. Proctor and Nicholas Ricciardi. 
Stanford University Press, 1930. 


Twenty-six practical and expert junior-high-school 
administrators and supervisors of California have 
collaborated with the editors to produce this 
valuable volume. “It will readily be conceded,” 
say the editors, “that those on ‘the firing line’ know 
best the type of material that would be helpful to 
them, and that they should be better able to 
describe their methods and practices in a way to be 
most helpful to others now working in the junior- 
high-school fi 

Each one has contributed a feasible solution to a 
persistent problem which confronts workers in this 
field. Together these chapters present a compre- 
hensive picture of the progressive junior-high- 
school at work. 

The scope of the book is best indicated by a list 
of the chapters: Types of Organization; Buildings, 
Grounds, and Equipment; Administrative Staff 
and Clerical Force; The Faculty; Records and 
Reports; Marks and Promotion Plans; Making 
the Curriculum; Ability Grouping and Handling 
of Over-age Pupils; Guidance and Adjustment; 
Directed or Supervised Study; Student Participa- 
tion in Discipline or Control; Collateral Student 
Activities; Supervision and Improvement of In- 
struction; Financial and Legal Problems; Organiza- 
tion of Junior High Schools in Union High School 
Districts; Physical Education. 


P. W. L. C. 
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November, 1930 


YOUR TRIP TO 
EUROPE 


A successful trip to Europe on a 
limited budget is possible if carefully 
planned in advance. If you have hopes 
for a vacation abroad in 1931, write 
to Mrs. Ruth D. Cox, 24 Colinwood 
Road, Maplewood, N. J. She will be 
glad to assist you with your plans and 
to arrange for your transportation and 
hotel reservations. 


MRS. RUTH D. COX 


24 Colinwood Road, 
Maplewood, N. J. 


The 
BUREAU OF APPOINTMENTS 


OF THE 


SCHOOL OF EDUCATION 


OF 


NEW YORK UNIVERSITY 


is a service bureau organized to assist 
employing officers in finding properly 
qualified teachers and to aid the stu- 
dents of the School of Education in 
securing positions commensurate with 
their training and ability. 


100 Washington Square East 
New York City 
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The Junior High School Teacher, by A. 
Laura McGregor (Garden City: Double- 
day, Doran, 1929, 277 pages). $2.00. 


A book by a woman who has seen fromsthe firing 
line the things of which she writes. Miss McGregor 
has been for several years associated with the 
administration of the well-known Washington 
Junior High School in Rochester, New York, and 
therefore brings to her task the concrete experiences 
which lift the work from the field of theory to the 
plane of practice. Pupil and teacher relations of 
junior-high years are presented in detail, and many 
suggestions are made as to the atmosphere and 
outlook which make for wholesome environment. 
Human experience is unfolded in junior-high-school 
life through description and analysis. 

After placing the reader in a position of under- 
standing of the adolescent-school problem, through 
explanations of the school setting, and the ad- 
ministrative factors affecting the teacher’s work, 
there follows a discussion of the teacher as a director 
of learning in the classroom, as counselor of the 
homeroom, as a co-worker in the community, and 
as a student in the educational field. 

The writer reveals, frankly and sincerely, the 
beliefs, ideals, and methods of one who considers 
the junior high school as having taken its proper 
place of importance among educational institu- 
tions. It proves the joy and glory of youth young 
enough to respond to motivation; old enough to 
answer social appeals, and shows the adolescent 
school as a place where the real compensation of 
the teacher is not in gold but in daily experience. 

The reviewer commends The Junior High School 
Teacher to the layman because of its clarity; to 
the parent because it so plainly shows the way the 
junior-high-school problem is being solved; to the 
teacher because of its many helpful suggestions; to 
the administrator because of its vision; and to the 
doubting critic because of its illustrations and 
concrete facts. 

Laura G. TERRY. 


Rural School Management, by Ina G. 
Barnes (New York: The Macmillan 
Company, 1925, 303 pages). $1.00. 


The author has used a number of the principles of 
elementary education, making application of these 
principles to the problems of education in the rural 
schools. Many of the statements found in this 
book are just as applicable to elementary schools 
in the city as to rural schools. The difficulty is 
that the teachers do not easily adapt principles and 
use them in terms of environment; therefore, a book 
emphasizing the rural point of view seems necessary. 


In writing advertisers please mention CLEARING House 
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BOOK REVIEWS 
In the editor’s introduction, Miss Mabel Carney 
says that the author has in particular: 


1. Delimited‘and defined the field of rural-school 
management more distinctly and accurately 
thaff any other writer has yet done. 

2. Held throughout to an underlying psychology 
and philosophy of education which are modern, 
scientific, and sound. 

3. Kept the viewpoint and needs of young rural 
teachers and normal-school students clearly in 
mind, and presented her subject in simple and 
practical terms well suited to this youthful 
audience. 

N. E. Firzcera.p. 


Rural Education, by Orville Gilbert Brim 
(New York: The Macmillan Company, 
1925, 302 pages). $1.40. 


The author early in the book quoted from a large 
number of sources showing that there were, when 
this book was written, various interpretations of the 
purposes of rural education. 

In the words of the author most of these proposals 
and tendencies imply that the rural elementary 
school is responsible: 

1. For preserving a sufficiently large rural 
population to supply food for the world and 
sustain a standard rural civilization 

2. For giving country children a definite prepara- 
tion for the social and vocational demands of 
rural life 

3. For solving the many neglected social, religious, 
recreational, and occupational problems of the 
adult rural group 

The author proposes in the statement made to 
show the danger and inadequacy of any program 
that would vocationalize rural elementar:’ educa- 
tion. In order to do this, he set up the principles 
of “the good life’ and dealt with this in terms of 
the analysis of rural life as found in the lives of our 
foremost sociologists. 

The author concludes there is a need for a different 
content in the elementary curriculum for the rural 
children from that needed for city children. He 
based the schoolroom practice in general upon 
individual activities in growth. In general the 
author described the various subjects in the usual 
elementary curriculum and suggested adaptation of 
these for use by rural people. He concludes with a 
discussion of needed reorganization in order to 
give to the rural child those basic needs mentioned, 
but in terms of his environment. 


N. E. 


November, 1930 


MUSIC IN THE 


JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 
Beattie McConathy Morgan 


Although educators have devoted 
much time to the study of other 
subjects as a part of the junior 
high school curriculum, they 
have given, up to the present, no 
correspondingly thorough study 
to music. This book has been 
prepared to help place junior 
high school music on a level jus- 
tified by the importance of music 
as a factor in the development 
of the adolescent. It is designed 
to be of assistance to at least 
three groups in the field of edu- 
cation: administrators, supervis- 
ors and teachers, and college stu- 
dents who are preparing to teach. 


SILVER, BURDETT 
AND COMPANY 


In writing advertisers please mention CLearinG House 
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A McGRAW-HILL BOOK 
+++ 


INDUSTRIAL 
HYGIENE 
FOR SCHOOLS 


By Jesse F. Williams, M.D. 
Professor of Physical Education, Teachers 
College, Columbia University 
and Delbert Oberteuffer, Ph.D. 
Supervisor of Physical Education, Depart- 
ment of Education, State of Ohio 
280 pages, 534x8, 154 illustrations, $2.00 


+++ 


ERE is a book for students in tech- 

nical high schools, vocational schools, 
trades schools, for all yo men and young 
women on the threshold of the business or 
industrial world—a book that brings to them 
the sane, sound, kindly advice of an experi- 
enced physician and of an experienced 
teacher and supervisor of physical educa- 
tion—a book that any intelligent teacher, 
father or mother would want to place in the 
hands of his or her son or daughter. 


The Journal of Education said, in a recent 
review : 

“INDUSTRIAL HYGIENE FOR 
SCHOOLS takes its responsibility seriously, 
and while heading the health problems in 
modern industry it is wise and attractive in 
its concern with the life in home and society 
of young men and women who will be in the 
business and industrial world of the new day 
that is dawning.” 


+++ 


Send for a copy on approval 


McGraw-Hill Book Co., 


370 Seventh Avenue 
New York 
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English, Past and Present, by Janet Rankin 
Aiken. (New York: The Ronald Press 
Company, 1930. 287 pages.) $3.00. 


Here is a book on the English language by one 
who is both a thorough scholar and a clear, effective 
writer. 

As the title would imply, the book is an exposition 
of the outstanding phenomena of the status of 
English of the present through an examination of 
English of the past. In addition to the content 
common in books on this subject, such for example 
as gtfammar and words, Mrs. Aiken discusses in a 
most illuminating fashion many aspects of English 
sounds. 

To the present reviewer, this seems the most 
satisfactory, brief, general treatment of the field. 
It is heartily recommended to those Jooking for a 
sound, introductory text in the English language. 
It is of special interest to American scholars and 
students, inasmuch as the writer is somewhat more 
favorable to the American points of view and 
practices than authorities in the past have been. 

Watter Barnes. 


Our City. New York: by the High School 
Students of New York City, supervised 
by Frank A. Rexford, Director of Civics. 
(Boston: Allyn and Bacon, xx+343 
pages). $0.81. 

This comprehensive study of the signi 
features of = life of New “yon Gay, 
prepared by the pupils in the high schools, is most 
interesting. Its usefulness is by no means limited 
the people for whom it is primarily 

New Yorker will find it interesting 
ae view the institutions of his city through the eyes 
of alert young men and women who are growing up 


in its midst. It is well illustrated hly 
indexed. D. Ww. 


Practice Sheets in English Grammar and 
Punctuation with Tests and Key, by Har- 
riet R. Lockwood (New York: American 
Book Company, 190 pages). 


An excellent series of oe exercises in 
functional grammar. this direct ar 
proach to the problem of a sentence writi 
the pupil should be able to acquire economi y 
the habits of correctness that are so important and 


in many cases so difficult. 
ed in units, each unit 


The material is 
with one of the subject. The exercises, 


to are self-testing and 
vision is made for individual 
differences in rate of learning and in the nature of 


the habits to be corrected. Each unit is accompanied 
by a mastery test for review. The exercises are 
adaptable to any text. A. D. W. 
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